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To Make the New Year Happy. 


VERY FRESH beginning in human life should be a 
hopeful one. The real golden age is before us, 
not behind us. Every holiday is in itself a token that 
normal human nature inclines to hope rather than fear. 
The darkest ages in human history, characterized as 
they were by ignorance, misery, superstition, and 
cruelty, were not destitute of gladness and hope. 
Children played, lovers found celestial sunshine in the 
realms of night, glad-hearted mothers sang sweet 
lullabies, multitudes made merry, young men had vi- 
sions of fairer conditions and a good time coming, 
the most miserable were not denied the medicine of 
hope. Never was a night so long that it did not find 
the day. 
One day, with life and heart, 
Is more than enough to find a world. 


The secret of happiness is inward. People had 
good times when there were no friction matches, no 
brilliantly illuminated streets, no steamboats or rail- 
roads, no sewing-machines, no postage stamps, no 
comfortably heated homes, no telegraphs or trolleys. 
The elements of happiness are not in things, but in 
human nature itself. 
greater opportunities, which the marvelous modern 
inventions afford to the masses of our humanity should 
augment our joy and expand our hopes. The most 
obvious fact of human history is that of progress. 
The race is following a flying and a growing ideal. It 
is inspired and saved by hope. Every helpful inven- 
tion, every improvement of sanitary conditions, every 
new ray of intellectual and spiritual illumination, every 
scientific achievement, every amelioration of physical 
suffering, every new avenue of enjoyment, every vic- 
tory of righteousness, every faithful deed in lowly 
and lofty places, increases the splendor and the power 
of our vision of the future. 

The happiness of the new year will mainly consist 
in our endeavor to make it a happy new year to all 
with whom we have to do, and, so far as our influence 
goes, a better year for all the world. If we live for 
self, if we avoid our share of hardship and sacrifice, 
if we are cowardly and grasping, unsocial, malignant, 
covetous, overbearing, we cannot be happy. If we 
have a quick, warm sense of human brotherhood, if 
our hearts are filled with love and sympathy, we may 
have much pain and conflict and tribulation, but we 
cannot be unhappy. The loving heart beholds the 
beauty and the promise of human nature. It sees the 
best in life and character. There is much that is 
splendid and heroic in the lives of average men and 
women, but selfish eyes cannot see it. But the sym- 
pathetic good may be discerned in every human being. 
The poet and the artist see the beauty of nature, the 
loving heart beholds the glory that is in men. 

He that believes in man will find it easy to have 
faith in God. In crossing a great waste of bowlders 
on the side of Mount Washington, with not a drop of 
water in sight, one can hear the silver music of un- 
seen streams far down below the surface rocks. The 
place is lonely and the progress made by leaping from 
bowlder to bowlder is slow and somewhat perilous, but 
the hidden music gives cheerfulness and courage. So, 
in traveling life’s most desolate and dreary waste 
places, we may hear the refreshing music of unseen 
fountains of comfort and joy. In the new year our 
path may lie across mountains of difficulty, may be 
rough, dangerous, and lonely, but the rocks over which 
we toil will yield music as we climb toward the vision 
from the summit. The eternal goodness is the secret 
of patience and victory. ‘‘The best is yet to be.’’ 
The abiding graces are faith, hope, and love, and all 
these three are optimists. 


Happy days roll onward, leading up the golden year 
When shall-all men’s good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams across the sea. 





But the fairer conditions, the 
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America’s Only Privileged Class. 


[AST WEEK a college student shot another stu- 
dent. The affair was mentioned in all the papers, 
the names of the culprit and the injured were given 
in every account, yet the civil authorities took no cog- 
nizance of the affair ; indeed, never thought of doing 
so. To be sure, the wound was not serious, yet the 
young man is in the hospital, and it will be some time 
before he is out again. The man who shot him could 
have made the plea of self-defense, since he was at- 
tacked by a party of hazers, but he was not put under 
the necessity of making any plea at all. The friends 
of the man who was shot have sworn to get him; 
they have armed themselves ; and still the officers of 
the law in that city of twenty thousand souls are not 
saying a word. 

The trusts, the railroads, the rich, may often escape 
the law, but of the privileged classes éf our land, the 
college boys alone never are called upon to defend the 
prerogatives which common consent concedes them. 
Whether at Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, Michigan, 
Nerthwestern, or Wisconsin, California or Leland 
Stanford, the college student is privileged, his person 
as sacred as an ambassador’s, exempt from local 
courts under an unwritten principle of extraterri- 
toriality. Offenses which would cause the instant 
arrest of an ordinary citizen are committed by him 
with impunity. The punishment laid by the college 
authorities reaches its extreme in the penalty of ex- 
pulsion. No matter how bad his offense, this is the 
most the college tribunal can inflict upon him. A 
man who by some illegal act calls down upon himself 
the ostracism of his social order, who, perchance, is ex- 
pelled from some fraternal organization, is not there- 
by freed from further penalty laid by the law. Then, 
why does the college student live under the jurisdic- 
tion of the extraterritorial tribunal of the college 
authorities, unable, as it is, to impose more than a 
moderate punishment at worst ? 

The college student knows that he is a privileged 
character, boasts of it arrogantly, insists upon it vehe- 
mently, and indignantly resents any attempt to re- 
strain his high jinks as an infringement of sacred 
rights. No French nobleman of the Bourbons, no 
German robber baron, was ever more amazed and 
scornful at the jaquerie and carls asking their rights, 
than a college student at a citizen trying to restrain 
him in a breach of the peace. Why this attitude of 
the public? Why this curious state of mind on the 
part of the students ? We donot believe the student 
even wonders why he is accorded immunities that 
other citizens do not enjoy ; why he stands apart, re- 
sponsible to the college authorities alone, if responsi- 
ble at all. You have wondered at it and considered 
it a problem of psychology. But it isn’t. The whole 
thing has seemed so unreasonable that you have be- 
lieved it utterly without reason. 

But there is a reason, a reason eight hundred years 
old. Well have our universities been charged with 
medizvalism. We must go back to the twelfth cen- 
tury for the reason ; tothe universities of Bologna and 
Paris, to Montpelier and Modena, Salamanca and Ox- 
ford. These ancient universities were chartered com- 
munities, like municipalities. By royal and papal de- 
crees their students could not be touched by the mu- 
nicipal authorities. This was necessary. There was a 
great interchange of students from nation to nation. 
The students at all the universities were nearly all 
foreigners. In those feudal times one didn’t have to 
go many days’ walk to be a foreigner. At the uni- 
versity of Paris he was a foreigner if he came from 
pretty nearly anywhere but the Isle de France, the 
realm which the king ruled as duke as well as king. 
Like other university traditions, this has come down 
through the ages. 

The student is a privileged character—always was. 
Was so constituted by law once, is still so constituted 
by a custom almost as strong as a guarantee of law. 
The principle, amounting to extraterritoriality, which 
was necessary for the safety of the foreign student 
in the medizval university has lasted, like the vermi- 
form appendix, until it has no reason, no use that con- 
temporary man can see. Yes, my dear young college 
friend, when you insist upon certain immemorial stu- 
dents’ privileges, you are alleging charters of Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, of Charles the Seventh of France. of 
Pope Pius Second. It is the gracious favor of these 
antique worthies which allows you to stop theatrical 
performances, to make night hideous, destroy property, 
do personal violence, unhindered, unpunished. What 
would Pius Second think about it if he knew that his 
charter to the University of Nantes was the palladium 
for unrebuked disorder for Unitarians at Harvard, 
Baptists at Brown, and Episcopalians at Columbia ? 


Temperate Men for the Army. 


OMEN SECURED the abolition of the army 
canteen and it is not impossible that women may 
secure its restoration. Not the same wemen, how- 
ever. Persistent argument and agitation on the part 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union induced 
Congress to do away with the canteen. Now the 
Women’s Army and Navy League has resolved to ask 
for its restoration. This organization is composed of 
widows, wives, and daughters of army and navy offi- 
cers. Asserting that they speak with knowledge, 
they declare that the abolition of the canteen ‘‘ has 
proved detrimental rather than beneficial to the en- 
listed men.’’ .[Undoubtedly this statement will have 
weight. Possibly“better results would ensue if the 
Women’s Army and Navy League should first, instead 
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of appealing to Congress for the restoration of the 
canteen, confer with representatives of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and other organiza- 
tions of similar purposes. The outcome might pro- 
vide a substitute for the canteen satisfactory to the 
soldiers and exempt from objectionable features. Both 
these organizations of women will doubtless be inter- 
ested in learning that Admiral Barker, commanding 
the North American squadron, while congratulating 
the Navy Department that beer and wine are excluded 
from navy canteens, makes a suggestion which would 
seem to be just what is wanted. The majority of the 
enlisted men in the navy, he says, come from good 
homes and are temperate. Therefore, the few intem- 
perate men should be weeded out and the standard 
raised still higher. Possibly the restriction of army 
enlistments to temperate men would solve the canteen 
problem. It may be said that this is not practicable. 
In former times the navy was more intemperate than 
the army. If sufficient inducements were offered to 
sober, abstemious young men to enter the army the 
canteen question would cease to be troublesome. 
a 


The Plain Truth. 


just AS THE various State Legislatures are as- 

sembling, Recorder Goff, of New York City, calls 
attention to the fact that we have too many laws 
now, and that what is needed is an awakened public 
sentiment for the enforcement of existing laws, a re- 
flectionawhich is respectfully recommended not only 
to the Legislature of New York, but to those of all the 
other States. 

HAT GENERAL BURNETT, a Federal officer 

holding a place of no very great rank, viz.: 
United States district attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, had an absolute right to receive 
$273,000 in fees between March 31st, 1898, and June 
30th, 1904, appears to be as certain as that he did 
receive this sum in addition to his salary of $6,000. 
The laws which gave him this bounty are of the olden 
time. They had been overlooked until Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody called attention to them in his annual 
report and recommended their repeal. Many govern- 
ment extravagances are hidden in nooks and corners. 
They should be searched out. If that were done and 
these extravagances~ which individually may be small 
as compared with the total of government expendi- 
tures, but which in the aggregate make a great sum- 
were rooted out, there would be no need to talk of 
reducing appropriations for the navy, nor for cheese- 
paring in other important matters. 


HE PERTINENCE of President Roosevelt’s com- 
ment, in his annual message, on the great ‘‘ ex- 
travagance in printing and binding government pub- 
lications ’’ cannot be mistaken. He is absolutely cor- 
rect in his judgment that the amount of government 
printing now done could be decreased at least one- 
half without the slightest inconvenience or disadvan- 
tage. The extravagance of the government print- 
ing office has long been regarded by practical printers 
and journalists as most unpardonable, and it has been 
due to a system which has grown up and been fostered 
by Congressmen themselves. Having control over the 
appropriations, members of Congress have used their 
power to overawe the public printer and compel him 
to yield to constantly increasing demands for patron- 
age and plunder. When a strong and resolute chief 
executive shall have placed this department in the 
hands of an experienced, independent, and resolute 
man, the President’s estimate of a reduction of one- 
half in the expense of the office will be amply justi- 
fied. But to accomplish this reform the head of the 
department must be made independent of congres- 
sional control and given a free hand for the faithful 
performance of his duty. The responsibility will then 
rest upon him and no one else. 


[Tt IS NOT too much to say that one of the most im- 

portant political movements of the past year was 
the reorganization by Governor Odell of the manage- 
ment of the Republican party in New York City. The 
tremendous shrinkage in the Democratic plurality in 
greater New York was largely due to the suppression 
of illegal votes, and some estimate that at least fifty 
thousand of such votes are ordinarily cast in New York 
City, virtually all for the Tammany ticket. It is not 
surprising that the newchairman of the Republican 
county committee, the Hon. William Halpin, in his ad- 
dress to that organization, struck a high note when he 
said that the first duty of the organization was to 
“work for the welfare of the citizens of New York, 
regardless of political or other considerations.’’ As 
the result of Chairman Halpin’s personal observation 
of New York politics during the past twenty years, he 
has been led to the conclusion that the party must 
continue to develop a capacity to lead, and that it ean 
do this best. in this city, not by following other organ- 
izations in movements for the amelioration of existing 
hardships, but by inaugurating such movements on its 
own behalf. In the words of Mr. Halpin, ‘‘ Until we 
lay down principles for ourselves for the administra- 
tion of the city of New York and carry through these 
principles with the conviction of men and of citizens, 
neither can we win in the city of New York any more 
than we could have won in the country without them.’’ 
These are earnest words, spoken by one who has given 


every evidence not only of his ability, but also of his’ 


good faith, and who, under the guidance of Governor 
Odell, has placed the Republican organization in New 
York County on the best footing it has had in many 
years. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 





THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton has recently been strengthened by the ap- 
pointment as its as- 
sistant secretary of 
one of the foremost 
agricultural scien- 
tists of the day, 
Professor Willet 
M. Hays, of Minne- 
sota. The professor 
was indorsed by 
prominent agricul- 
tural colleges, ex- 
perimental stations, 
State universities, 
and scientific agri- 
culturists in all 
parts of the coun- 
try. The investiga- 
tions and attain- 
ments of Professor 
Hays in plant breed- 
ing have benefited 
agriculturists all 
over the Union, and 
he stands with two 
or three men at the head of that branch in the United 
States. The attention of scientists throughout the 
world has been attracted to Professor Hays’s experi- 
ments at St. Anthony Park station, Minnesota, where 
he originated and introduced two special varieties of 
wheat. Hundreds of thousands of acres in Minnesota 
are planted with the new varieties, and one of the lat- 
ter shows an average yield of eighteen per cent. above 
the variety displaced. Professor Hays’s work has 
been of value to the cattle raiser, the cotton grower, 
the stock feeder, the wheat grower, and the dairyman, 
and his statistical methods of recording facts connect- 
ed with the breeding of plants and animals are now 
generally used throughout the country and in foreign 
lands. The assistant secretaryship had been vacant 
since the death of Joseph H. Bridgham last summer, 
and Professor Hays was the personal choice of Secre- 
tary Wilson. The two men are warm personal friends 
and were formerly closely associated in agricultural 
work in Iowa, their native State. 
OR ALL HIS intellect, his mastery of strategy, 
and tactics alike, and his cold, calculating disci- 
pline, General Kuropatkin is an extraordinary mixture 
of the old and the new. A dreamer of dreams and a 
seer of visions, he is, in the heart of him, a thorough 
Pan-Slav, and his candid opinion of this Japanese war 
would be that it is a pure waste of time and blood and 
treasure. He would like, of course, to dictate terms 
of peace in Tokio, but he would ten thousand times 
rather do so in Constantinople. The Turk, not the 
Jap, is the enemy in his eyes and in the eyes, be it 
added, of no small part of the Russian army. He 
did his best to prevent the Japanese war. 
- 





PROFESSOR WILLET M. HAYS, 


The newly-appointed Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. — Sweet, 


THAT IT IS possible successfully to conduct poli- 

tics on a high plane is the lesson emphatically 
taught by the 
election of Mr. E. 
W. Hoch, by a big 
majority, as Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. 
Mr. Hoch, who 
was the Repub- 
lican nominee, has 
had an experience 
unique in political 
annals. As the 
obscure editor of 
a country weekly 
he set out to fight 
machine methods 
in his party, with 
such success that 
he eventually ral- 
lied the farmers to 
his standard and 
created a popular 
demand for his 





E> W. HOCH, nomination as the 
The country editor with high ideals, just elect- head of the State 
ed Governor ot Kansas.— Ogden. 


ticket that could 
not be ignored. 
The pledge of good government made. by the candi- 
date was fully reaffirmed by the executive-elect. He 
recently declared that he would be a free agent in 
the gubernatorial chair, as he was under no obligation 
to anybody for contributions made during the cam- 
paign, and had promised office to no one. He said he 
would have every department of the State government 
thoroughly investigated, and would have the results 
made public without fear or favor. The platform’s 
promises, he stated, were as sacred as a business con- 
tract. These refreshing utterances have the ring of 
manliness, integrity, and the true spirit of reform. It 
is evident that in the person of Mr. Hocha strong and 
admirable character has appeared on the political stage. 
The public business of the Sunflower State will, with- 
out doubt, be ably conducted during his administration. 
Months ago one of his admirers predicted—and it now 
seems with good warrant—that he was destined to 
make the best Governor Kansas ever knew, 


THE ASTROLOGERS have already been busy with 

the little heir to the throne of Italy, and, casting 
his horoscope, prophesy good and evil together in the 
approved manner of their kind. It is said that he will 
be in grave physical danger at the ages of ten months 
and four years, but that, if well cared for, he will pull 
through and live to see not only the fall and reconsti- 
tution of the papacy, but the end of England’s power 
and the union of France and Italy, after a series of 
disasters to the former Power. 

-_ 

A LTHOUGH HE has retired from active pastoral 

duty, and has just celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday, the 
Rev. Robert 
Collyer, the 
well-known 
Unitarian min- 
ister, is still a 
hale and vigor- 
ous man. He 
sits on Sun- 
days, with the 
regular pastor, 
in the pulpit of 
the Church of 
the Messiah, 
New York, of 
which he is 
pastor emeri- 
tus, often par- 
ticipating in 
the services, 
and he preaches occasionally, whenever called upon, 
with old-time eloquence and fervor. Mr. Collyer is one 
of the most sunny-souled and optimistic of men. He is 
cheered by the recollection of a career of highest use- 
fulness and honor, and he is imbued with a deep and se- 
rene religious faith. He inspires in all who come in con- 
tact with him cheerfulness, confidence, and hope. On 
the latest anniversary of his birth he disclosed the se- 
cret, in part, of the length and the happiness of his 
days. Circumstances in his youth, at first, and the 
formed habit afterward, had constrained him to live a 
simple life. He attributed to the dishes of oatmeal and 
skimmed milk, on which he had been raised in England, 
his present physical condition which enabled him to en- 
joy existence. Mr. Collyer said that he always kept on 
the sunny side of the street and never crossed a bridge 
until he came to it. He lived each day minute by 
minute. In other words, he is a distinguished member 
of the ‘‘ Don’t Worry Club,’’ and his philosophy and 
example will profit all who will take heed of them. 

NEW PHASE of the time-worn topic of the work- 

ingman and the church has been presented in 
England re- 
cently as the 
result of state- 
ments made in 
amagazine 
article by Rev. 
R. J. Camp- 
bell, of the City 
Temple, Lon- 
don. Mr. Camp- 
bell declared 
that Sunday ob- 
servance was 
on the decline 
in England, and 
the responsibil- 
ity for this was 
divided be- 
tween the rich 
man, who made 
Sunday a day for his choicest parties, and the poor man, 
who made it a day in which to waste his wages and to 
get drunk with his boon companions. Two-thirds of 
the national drink bill, Mr. Campbell asserted, was in- 
curred by workingmen. He said that the working- 
man’s keenest struggles are for shorter hours and bet- 
ter wages, but not that he may employ them for higher 
ends. He is often lazy, unthrifty, improvident, some- 
times immoral, foul-mouthed, and untruthful. Mr. 
Campbell stated that he did not apply his characteriza- 
tions, to workingmen as a whole, but to large classes 
among them. These charges, however, were strongly 
resented by some of the more radical English labor 
leaders. One Sunday a large crowd hooted Mr. Camp- 
bell as he drove away from his church. Ata mid-week 
service the church authorities, fearing a hostile dem- 
onstration, provided a body guard of police. Mr. 
Campbell received thousands of letters deprecating his 
article. But he has since addressed a large audience of 
workingmen and won it over to his views. Mr. Camp- 
bell has been ir the United States frequently, and is 
widely known he -e as an able and eloquent preacher. 
Me. JOAQUIN MILLER, the well-known “‘ Poet of 

the Sierras,’’ has suddenly become a man of 

large means. His wealth, however, comes from oil, 
not from poetry. He has for many years owned land 
in Texas, which has hitherto made little addition to his 
income. On this land one of the famous Texas “‘oil- 
gushers’’ has now been discovered, and the value of 
the poet’s property has accordingly mounted to a very 


large sum, “" my 
_— 337138 





REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
An octogenarian who has lived a simple life and 
is hale and happy Robinson. 


REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, 


An English preacher, whose criticisms of English 
workingmen have called forth protest. 
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[T WAS reported from Washington some weeks ago 

that Judge Charles Swayne, of the northern judi- 
cial district of 
Florida, against 
whom impeachment 
proceedings were 
pending, would un- 
doubtedly be cleared 
when the case came 
before the House 
committee for in- 
vestigation. Such, 
however, has not 
been the case, 
After a thorough 
inquiry into the 
charges against 
Judge Swayne the 
committee in ques- 


Representatives 
Palmer, Jenkins, 
Gillett, Clayton, and 
Smith, appeared in 
the Senate chamber 
on December 14th, 
and in due form declared that it had found Judge 
Swayne guilty ‘‘ of high crimes and misdemeanors in 
office,’’ and would ‘‘in due time exhibit articles of 
impeachment against him and make good the same.’’ 
The Senate immediately took the formal steps pre- 
liminary to an impeachment trial, in which it will sit 
as a court, with members of the House of Representa- 
tives acting as the prosecutors. According to prece- 
dent, six members of the House will be appointed by 
the speaker for this duty. It is said that the majority 
report of the House committee which investigated the 
Swayne case will recommend his impeachment on six 
charges, among these being false certification of ex- 
penses, non-residence in his district, and unlawful per- 
sonal use of a railroad which is in the hands of a 
receiver. The trial is expected to take place before 
the Senate soon after the Christmas recess, and it is 
expected that it will be a heated and protracted con- 
test. Judge Swayne is a native of Delaware, and was 
admitted to the Philadelphia bar in 1871. He was ap- 
pointed to the Federal bench in Florida in 1889. 

VOYAGE OF exploration in which the press gen- 

erally will manifest much interest is that of Mr. 
Herbert L. Bridgman, of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union, who is about to start for the Congo Free State, 
to investigate widespread accusations of awful cruel- 
ties made against the Belgian administrators of that 
land. Mr. Bridgman’s conservatism and honesty, as 
well as his rare qualifications as a writer, will lend 
special interest to what he may say. Before his de- 
parture he was entertained at a dinner in his honor 
by the Hon. William Berri, owner of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 





JUDGE CHARLES SWAYNE 


Who has been impeached by a committee of 
the House of Representatives.— 7urton. 
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ALTHOUGH THE post-office at New York is the most 

important one in the Union, President Roosevelt 
quickly found a 
capable successor 
to the late Post- 
master van Cott. 
The new incum- 
bent, Mr. William 
R. Willcox, is so 
obviously fitted for 
the place that his 
appointment gives 
general satisfac- 
tion. The facts of 
his career hitherto 
warrant the belief 
that the postal af- 
fairs of the me- 
tropolis will be 
managed by him 
competently, pro- 
gressively, and 
honestly. Mr. 
Willcox, who was 
born in Syracuse, 
was graduated 
with honors from 
the University of 
Rochester, and afterward taught school. Later he 
came to New York, took a course at the Columbia 
Law School, and was admitted to the Bar. Subse- 
quently he wrote a number of treatises on political and 
social economy and got interested in educational prog- 
ress on the East Side. He also became active in the 
Union League Club and strove to advance clean poli- 
tics inside the Republican organization. In time he 
was nominated for Congress in an overwhelmingly 
Democratic district and was defeated by O. H. P. 
Belmont, but he cut down the normal majority con- 
siderably. When Seth Low was elected mayor he ap- 
pointed Mr. Willcox park commissioner. In that office 
Mr. Willcox displayed intelligence, energy, and zeal. 
He sought earnestly to improve and to add to the city’s 
breathing paces, and won commendation on every 
hand. Still a young man, vigorous, able, and a great 
worker, Mr. Willcox will doubtless prove one of the 
best postmasters New York has ever had. 





MR. WILLIAM R. WILLCOX, 


The newly-appointed postmaster of New 
York.—/redricks. 
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ITH THE first sug- 
gestion of winter in 
the chill autumn winds. the Latin quarter of New York 
is up and doing. It is the season of weddings. Dur- 
ing the early spring months, and the two months pre- 
ceding the new year, hundreds of Angelas and Pietros, 
after a long, d-eamy summer of picnics and excursions 
to Coney Island, are seeking the blessing of the parish 
padre as a culmination to their happiness. In one of 
the popular churches on Baxter Street, in the centre 
of the down-town Italian colony, the marriage record 
reached the startling proportion of from twenty to thir- 
ty a day, and more on Sundays during the early spring 
months. The summer is comparatively marriageless, 
but during the last of October and the months follow- 
ing until the new year the record reaches its zenith 
again. 

The Italian believes in love, and he also believes in 
early marriages. Many of the girls put on the veil and 
orange-blossoms when only fourteen years old. With 
the Italian, marriage is a duty. There is an old saying 
that an unmarried man is no man. Single women are 
absolutely unknown. Even with the progressive Italian 
born on American soil, a bachelor girl, with her charac- 
teristic independence, would be a monstrosity. Some 
years ago Italians in this country used to send to Italy 
for their wives. Nowadays they are marrying more 
and more the Americanized Italian girls of the colony, 
although the custom of importing the bride still pre- 
vails to some extent. 

*‘ Love and live ’’ is the motto of the Latin quarter. 
Those who have followed its decree have worn away 
an inch or two from the solid stone steps of the Baxter 
Street edifice of worship and matrimony. The worn 
steps also bear witness of those who go to see. In 
the Italian world for three successive Sundays the 
banns are given from the pulpit, and by this means the 
entire colony keeps tab on the brides, and it is no doubt 
due to this foreknowledge that few marriages are sol- 
emnized without the church being at least 
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NEWLY-WEDDED ITALIAN COUPLE DANCING THE TARANTELLA, 
A FAVORITE DANCE IN ITALY. 


important part of this code is that the bride must pro- 
vide the bed as her share of the household furnishing. 
This rule is as old as Vesuvius, and it is seldom ig- 
nored even by the Americanized Italian. This bed is 
just as large as it can be procured, its size and height 
being a matter of pride, and it always has a place of 
importance in the display of wedding gifts. It is no 
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that this is the time for 
prayer and for the ar- 
rangement of *‘ the marriage heart.’’ This heart con- 
sists of candies, pink and white, about the size of 
bonbons, arranged, in alternating colors, in a large 
heart directly in the middle of the bedspread. There 
is a pretty superstition in this odd custom, which is 
firmly believed to insure every degree of domestic 
felicity. 

The Italian girl has a much easier time with her 
trousseau than has her American sister, for it is the 
duty of the Italian bridegroom to furnish both the 
wedding dress and the going-away gown. As thecon- 
ventional honeymoon and going-away custom has not 
yet come in style with the Italians, the latter dress is 
worn on the first public appearance of the bride after 
the wedding. The only other place on the American 
continent where the bridegroom furnishes the wedding 
outfit is among the Zuni Indians, where the man weaves 
it. The wedding dress of the Italian bride is almost 
invariably of white satin or silk, the quality and num- 
ber of yards used being regulated by the financial 
state of the groom. Orange-blossoms of wax are al- 
ways in evidence, and the bride carries a bouquet of 
fresh white flowers. In addition to the wedding gown, 
it is incumbent upon the Italian bridegroom who wishes 
to do the correct thing to bestow upon the bride cer- 
tain jewelry. Aside from the regulation ring she gen- 
erally receives a watch and chain, a brooch, and a pair 
of ear-rings. 

The ceremony over, carriages convey the party 
from the church to the house or hall where the cele- 
bration is to be held. A hall is generally hired for a 
few hours or for the evening, and this is the most ap- 
proved method, although many who cannot afford this 
elegance of a hired hall very sensibly hold their jolli- 
fication in their own place, however small. It is al- 
most incredible how many Italians can crowd in a 
small room and still leave space for dancing. At a 
wedding reception, whether in a two- 





half-filled with those who go to see how 
the bride looks, what she wears, and how 
many carriages are required to convey 
the party from the church to the place of 
celebration. The number of vehicles in 
a marriage procession testifies plainly 
the exact standing of the contracting 
parties, and their popularity and _in- 
fluence. As at funerals, the cost of 
these carriages does not fall entirely 
upon one family. The guests furnish 
their own vehicles, or take the latter to- 
gether. The amount of carriage money 
for marriages in the Italian quarter is 
astonishing. However, there are excep- 
tions to all rules, and now and then there 
is a marriage to which both the bride and 
groom walk. 

One rainy day the writer saw a be- 
draggled little bride, with white slippers, 
white stockings, lace petticoats, a veil, 
and orange-blossoms, striving to hold up 
her white-satin skirt, and dodge down 
the street to catch the car between the 








room apartment or a spacious hall, the 
entertainment is the same. The guests 
eat, drink, and dance the tarantella all 
day and a good part of the night. As 
the wedding party generally dines before 
the ceremony, there is seldom a banquet 
after it, although refreshments there are 
in plenty—large trays bear Italian sweets 
of a richness nauseating to the American 
palate, cake, wine, beer, and a sweet 
cordial. There is always music, generally 
several guitars and violins, the talent be- 
ing volunteered by friends. After the pre- 
sents have been looked at and fully dis- 
cussed, and everybody has had enough to 
eat and all he should have to drink, the 
dancing begins. An Italian wedding is 
about the only place in this country 
where the tarantella, the native dance of 
Italy, is danced. Clearing a space in the 
centre of the room, the music starts up, 
the bride, with bouquet in hand, glides 
out, her veil floating behind, and begins 
to keep step. She looks over her shoulder 








drops. Her anguish was pictured on her 
face, for to spoil her gown, her veil, and 
wedding finery would disturb the equa- 
nimity of even the happiest bride. And 
the groom ?—as stolid as possible, with a long string 
of orange-blossoms in his coat, he walked along utterly 
unconscious that veiled brides are not generally seen 
in open streets. He had not even an umbrella, and a 
bridesmaid or two in colored shirt-waists and a grooms- 
man trailed off behind the bridal pair in the inauspi- 
cious beginning of the wedding journey. 

There is a strict etiquette for weddings down in 
the Latin quarter of New York. The code has been 
brought from south Italy, and in part consists of mod- 
ifications induced by a new environment. The most 


ITALIAN BRIDE AND GROOM LEAVING THE BAXTER STREET CHURCH AFTER 


WEDDING CEREMONY. 


uncommon thing to see in the colony beds so high that 
a small ladder is required to assist in mounting them. 
The bride also furnishes the bedding, and this is no 
small item, as the sheets must be of sufficient size to 
reach the floor on either side, and they are often 
trimmed with an edge of embroidery. The spread is 
generally hand-crocheted and represents months of 
patient work. On the morning of the wedding the 
bride slips away from the rest of the family with her 
rosary in one hand and a small box inthe other. She 
is neither followed nor molested, for the family know 


at the groom, who follows as she leads 
THE in a half-circle, now reversing, following 

the groom, then leading again, swaying, 

turning, coquetting with her bouquet, yet 
with face absolutely solemn, as is that of the groom. 
For fifteen or twenty minutes the two dance contin- 
uously, for the tarantella is a sort of endurance dance, 
and the bride tries to dance down at least three part- 
ners before she tires. The groom, out of courtesy, 
simulates exhaustion early in the dance and takes his 
seat, while the bride, never stopping for a moment, 
receives the compliments of the onlookers and gives 
just a wee bit of a smile to the best man, who is her 
next. partner. If the celebration is held in a hall the 
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WEDDING JOLLIFICATION IN A TWO-ROOM ITALIAN APARTMENT ON GRAND STREET. 





BEST MAN PASSING A TRAY OF SWEETS AT AN ITALIAN WEDDING CELEBRATION. 
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OME _ weeks 
ago I read 
an article 
somewhere un- 
der heavy black 
head-lines 
about ‘*‘The 
Foreign Inva- 
sion of the 
SIGNORA ELEANORA DUSE, American 
The famous Italian tragedienne Copyright Stage. si Now, 
oy Aim? Lupont let us see. At 
present we 
have playing in New York a list of stars, including 
John Drew, Annie Russell, Edna May, Ethel Bar- 
rymore, James K. Hackett, Robert Mantell, Mrs. 
Fiske, May Irwin, David Warfield, George M. Cohan, 
Nat Goodwin, and a few others whose American citizen- 
ship can hardly be denied ; and at the same time, ina 
quick survey of the theatrical horizon, I can discover 
but one unfamiliar gleam, and that is made by the illus- 
trious name of Sir Charles Wyndham, now playing a ré- 
pertoire at the Hudson. Only one visitor just now at 
the height of the season, forsooth, and yet somebody 
has been crying about the ‘‘ foreign invasion ’’ of the 
sacred precincts of our theatric art. If somebody 
would write about the American invasion of the Eng- 
lish stage it would be more in line with present condi- 
tions. Maybe somebody has. One doesn’t see every- 
thing, of course; 
but I am reminded 
that most of our 
famous stars are as 
popular in London 
as they are on bril- 
liant Broadway. 
Edna May might 
almost be called an 
English actress, 
since they made a 
star of her over 
there where we sent 
her as a mere chorus 
girl and understudy. 
But just the same I 
doubt if an English 
girl could have ac- 
complished this suc- 
cess so easily, since 
her being an Amer- 
ican girl went far 
toward securing for 
Miss May her in- 














VESTA TILLEY, stant popularity 
The London miusic-hall artist whose Amer- with those English 
ican starring tour was not a success, Americo - maniacs. 


a ee Mr. William Gil- 
lette is a popular 
London idol; Miss Eleanor Robson has just returned 
from a season of triumph at the Duke of York’s; Mrs. 
Leslie Carter is known to the English public as the 
American Bernhardt ; little Annie Russell is mourned 
as a lost possession by the good Britons who remem- 
ber having been the first to discover her charm ; and, 
indeed, I might go on through the list of names and 
discover few that do not shine as resplendent through 
the London fog as upon the clear and starlit main 
thoroughfare of our own unsurpassed metropolis. 
Every year we are honored by the advent of distin- 
guished visitors from the other side; but I think we 
have nothing to complain about in point of their being 
too numerous. Indeed, I think we should be grateful 
to the managers who are willing to take the financial 
risk incidental to the introduction of a foreign star to 
the so exacting American public. There would hardly 
be any risk, of course, if all our visitors spoke our 
language, and we did not recognize the necessity of 
treating the majority of them as mere “‘ exhibits,’’ to 
watch whom, 
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Foreign Theatrical Attractions 


That We Import 


By ELEANOR FRANKLIN 

















MADAME GABRIELLE REFJANE, 


The distinguished French comedienne, who is touring this country. 
Sarony. 


ler, of the firm of Liebler & Co., has just returned 
from Europe with a contract which guarantees the 
appearance of Novelli for twelve consecutive weeks in 
America, and his tour will begin in New York on April 
9th. This, I think, rather places Liebler & Co. to the 
fore as adventurers in foreign investments of this sort, 
for we have them to thank for more foreign novelties 
than any other managers, perhaps. 

The Frohmans deal in well-known English stars and 
Sarah Bernhardt, but Liebler & Co. have taken longer 
chances. To be sure, it was they who first induced the 
picturesque Mrs. Patrick Campbell to risk evil effects 
to Pinky Panky Poo in a voyage to our hospitable 
shores, where she and the mite of a dog were r ‘ceived 
with sufficient adulation to satisfy even their exacting 
and interesting dispositions, but that was some time 
ago. Chicago liked her and her offerings from the 
orchid conservatory of dramatic production better than 
we of New York did, and out there at the Grand Opera 
House her weekly box-office receipts used to foot up 
to the $20,000 mark, much to the joy of Liebler & Co., 
who may, perhaps, in this way, have acquired a taste 
for foreign attractions. Mrs. Campbell’s popularity 
declined in America for some reason, however, and we 
don’t rave about her much any more ; but she is much 
beloved in England still, and is probably blissfully 
unconscious of our indifference. But Liebler & Co. 
are not, which fact may account for their having 
yielded the privilege of directing her American tours 
to other managers. 

Mr. Kyrle Bellew belongs to this company of man- 
agers, and will probably remain one of their attractions 
until the call of his sheep ranch in far-away North 
Queensland gets too strong for him and he retires 
again into its fascinating seclusion. He was down 
there in permanent retirement in 1901 when Mr. Tyler 
cabled him to come to New York for an irresistible 
figure, to create the leading réle in ‘‘ A Gentleman of 
France.’’ He came “‘for one season only,’’ to quote 
his answering cablegram, but he found congenial em- 
ployment in Liebler & Co.’s big all-star production 
of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ in which he played his fa- 
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vorite Romeo to 
Miss Eleanor 
Robson’s 
charming Ju- 
liet, and later 
he was induced 
to descend once 
again into what 
he disrespect- : 
fully calls MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, 
‘*theatrical Phe English actress, now playing in America. 
tommyrot,’’ as Downey. 

exemplified in 

a dramatization of Hornung’s ‘‘ An Amateur Cracks- 
man.’’ A mere melodramatic detective story indeed, 
but good enough to carry him through two successful 
seasons, and dignified enough to be taken to London for 
a special run before he makes a production of a new 
play in America. 

So far so good for Liebler & Co. But last year we 
had Madame Eleanora Dusé, that greatest of living 
actresses, who is capable of boring an American audi- 
ence tc extinction after it has gazed to its entire satis- 
faction upon her beautiful, melancholy face, and heard 
the enchanting music of her strange, sweet voice 
mellowing through the liquid measures of her soft 
native tongue. We were glad she came, but I think 
few of us realized what an expensive investment she 
was for the managers who brought her over. To be- 
gin with, she would 
play only four 
nights each week, 
and even _ these 
dates were fre- 
quently interfered 
with on account of 
the great artist’s 
delicate health. 
Most of us were 
unwilling to pay the 
advanced price it 
was necessary for 
the management to 
ask for seats, and 
in consequence her 
reception was 
neither flattering to 
her nor entirely sat- 
isfactory to her 
managers. She 
closed her season at 
the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 
New York on Jan- 
uary 20th of last An English favorite, who is to appear 
year, and we shall here soon as a star. 
probably never Bassane. 
have the honor of 
welcoming her to America again. 

However, this somewhat unsatisfaccory venture did 
not daunt the courage of Liebler & Co., since this year 
they have re-introduced to the American public the 
great Frenchwoman, Madame Rejane, who is now en 
tour in the United States, playing a twelve-weeks’ 
engagement, which may be extended in order to give 
her time to answer a demand for her appearance in 
New Orleans and the cities on the Pacific coast. After 
Rejane comes Novelli, and after Novelli there are 
names which it may please us to see again among the 
electric signs in our theatre street. Among them is 
that of the great Salvini, whom we are used to 
calling ‘‘the elder Salvini,’’ although the reason for 
doing so ceased to exist when his great son, ‘‘ the 
younger Salvini,’’ died. He is booked with Liebler & 
Co. for an American tour, which, let us hope, we will 
have the grace to recognize as a real farewell to be 
made as gloriously triumphant as this illustrious old 
artist deserves. The date for his appearance has not 

been announced, it 




















MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS, 





through three hours 
of boredom, we have 
to surrender an ad- 
vanced price for an 
orchestra chair. 

But since such 
conditions prevail in 
this our sovereign 
land, where ** Eng- 
lish is spoke,’’ we 
must acknowledge 
the ‘‘nerve’’ of a 
company of man- 
agers ready to ven- 
ture thousands of 
dollars upon the in- 
troduction, for in- 
stance, of an artist 
as little known to 
the American public 
as Ermete Novelli, 
the famous Italian 
whom all. conti- 
nental Europe has 























depending, I be- 
lieve, largely upon 
the state of M. Sal- 
vini’s health. 

Let us not speak 
of ‘‘foreign inva- 
sion.’’ There are 
a number of people 
playing in London 
who would delight 
critical New York 
with the exquisite 
finish of their art, 
and let us hope that 
each of them will 
visit us at some 
time, since we can- 
not all visit them in 
the world’s metrop- 
olis. One of them 
is Miss Ellis Jef- 
freys, for years the 
leading woman in 
the famous Hay- 








long since _ pro- 
claimed the great- 
est of living actors. 
Mr. George C. Ty- 


ERMETE NOVELLI 


this season.—Sarony. 


The Italian star, who makes his American début 


TOMASSO SALVINI, 


Otten reterred to as “ the elder Salvini,” who may 
revisit us shortly.— Sarony. 


The English actor, Who is a popular tavorite here 


market stock com- 
pany. She has often 
been invited to New 
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KYBLE BELLEW, 


Pictured as ‘‘ Raffles.” —Sarony. 
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WINNING THE RUNNING BROAD JUMP. PRIZES WON AT THE MEBPT. MAKLNG ‘tne bedt KUNNING HIGH JUMP. 

| Right to left: Department trophy, the Boyd Park Club cup; Organization prize, the Daniels and 

; Fisher cup ; Individual cup prizes (Stirn and Scholtz). . 
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| A SPIRITED EVENT—THE 220-YARD HURDLE RACE. CAPTURING THE ONE-MILE RUN BY A GOOD MARGIN. 
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MEN OF THE SECOND UNITED STATES INFANTRY WHO COMPETED IN GENERAL BALDWIN AWAKDING i1HE UDEPAKTMENT TROPHY TO THE FORT DOUGLAS 
THE CONTESTS. (UTAH) TEAM. 
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REVIEW OF THE TROOPS AFTER THE PRESENTATION OF THE PRIZES. 


FIELD SPORTS IN THE AMERICAN ARMY. 
NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE ANNUAL ATHLETIC MEET OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE COLORADO, AT FORT LOGAN, COL. 
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THE $3,000,000 FIRE IN THE HEART OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


POINT AT FOURTH AND PIERCE STREETS WHERE THE FIERCE FLAMES, WHICH DESTROYED TWO BLOCKS Of BUSINESS HOUSES, THROWING HUNDREDS OUT OF WORK, WERE CHECKED, THE TRIBUNE 
BUILDING (AT RIGHT) BEING THE ONLY STRUCTURE IN THE BURNED DISTRICT TO ESCAPE DAMAGE.— Darling. 


“:- How a Russian Spy Met Death “ 


LIAO-YANG, MANCHURIA, November 15th, 1904. 


T WAS RECENTLY my fortune to witness the exe- 
cution of a young Russian private of the infantry, 
who had been captured within our lines near Yentai 
disguised as a Chinese. I was so favorably impressed 
with the incomparable conduct of the ill-fated man 
during his captivity, and up to the last moment of his 
life, that I have decided to set down here the story, so 
that others, beside the few who gathered on the execu- 
tion ground, may know how bravely a Russian can meet 
death. 

It was while a portion of our Manchurian army was 
encamped near the Yentai colliery, and chafing under 
the restraint that kept it back from Mukden, that this 
young Russian, Basil Ryaboff by name, volunteered to 
reconnoitre our lines within ten versts to the northeast 
of Yentai station. Being unusually short for a Rus- 
sian, and having a skin burned a deep brown on the 
face, hands, and neck by the Manchurian sun, there 
was nothing incongruous about his Chinese disguise. 
He succeeded in eluding our guards, sentries, and 
patrols for many days, and it was only by chance that 
he was finally apprehended. At the time of his capture 
he was in possession of information which, had it ever 
reached General Kuropatkin, would have placed us at 
great disadvantage in the movements of the immedi- 
ate future. 

One evening the spy was making his way through 
a millet-field when he chanced upon a Japanese soldier 
cooking supper. The latter, being in need of water, 
ordered the spy to fetch a pailful from the river 
near by. Fearful of betraying himself, however, the 
Russian appeared not to hear the command, and con- 
tinued on his way. The soldier, becoming incensed, 
sprang up from his pots and pans and started in pursuit. 
The spy took to his heels and would doubtless have out- 
distanced the soldier had not a gust of wind carried 
away his Chinese hat and false queue, and betrayed 
his nationality to other soldiers who were watching 
the race. At sight of the spy’s shock of yellow hair, 
such as no Chinese might claim, a shout went up from 
a hundred throats, and a hundred men joined in the 
chase. The Russian ran until he fell prone upon the 
earth completely out of breath. His captors hustled 
him into the presence of our commandant, who, after 
submitting him to a brief examination, in which he 
frankly admitted that he was a spy of Kuropatkin, or- 
dered him confined pending trial by a military court. 

The court assembled on the thirtieth day of the 
ninth moon. It consisted of three Japanese officers— 
a major and two captains. When the prisoner entered 
he bowed respectfully to the judges and stood at at- 
tention. As a mere matter of form several witnesses 
were called, but their examinations were brief, the 
prisoner having already confessed the purpose of his 
visit to our lines. Major Fukuwara read the allega- 
tions in a low, distinct voice. The prisoner listened 
with calm countenance. Then Judge Hamano arose 
and read the sentence. It was a shortly-worded docu- 
ment and very much to the point. It ended with 
these words: ‘‘I therefore sentence Basil Ryaboff to 
death.”’ 

There is a peculiar fascination about the play of a 
man’s features when he knows he is near to death. 
Every spectator morbidly searches them, attributing 
this, that, and the other thing to every tremor of 
nerve or muscle. Although the words of Judge Ha- 
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mano must have sunk into his heart like knife-thrusts, 
Ryaboff’s countenance gave not the slightest indication 
of inward perturbation. When it was over he said, 
very distinctly : ‘‘I am satisfied.’’ 

A few days later the execution took place. Rya- 
boff took his stand by a nara tree in a “‘ certain ’’ val- 
ley studded with great rocks. Four soldiers— the exe- 
cution squad~—were drawn up facing him. The judges 
of the court were present to see that their sentence 
was properly carried out. There was also a number 
of curious soldiers and civilians, all intent on seeing a 
Russian die. The condemned man was placed by Lieu- 
tenant Fugita, of the gendarmes, in a kneeling posi- 
tion in front of the nara tree. The ropes binding his 
wrists were then unbound and two gendarmes tenderly 
rubbed the chafed parts with a soothing ointment. 
‘*May I pray to my God ?’’ asked the kneeling man of 
Lieutenant Fugita. The latter readily granted the re- 
quest, and there and then the Russian uttered a brief 
and fervent prayer to the God in whom he believed so 
well. 

“Have you a wife ?’’ asked Judge Hamano. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
replied the condemned, “‘I have a wife and two little 
children.’’ He hesitated, his lips quivered, his voice 
shook, and then great tears burst from his eyes. The 
thought of his family was too much for his iron nerves. 
He did not cry, however, as a coward or a woman 
would cry. His tears were unselfish ones. The bul- 
lets of the Osaka rifles had no horror for him, but at 
the last moment his heart went forth to his little home 
in distant Russia, and he became as gentle as he was 
hard and cold during his trial. It was a trying time 
for all of us. I found it most difficult to keep my own 
tears back. Even the stony-hearted gendarmes had 





The World of A-Dollar-A-Day 





EN thousand a year is an income too small, 
They say, to live well in circles effete, 
The head of the house soon or late to the wall 
Must go in his efforts to make both ends meet ; 
For a paltry ten thousand’s a mere bagatelle 
If a family’s properly cared for, they say ; 
But we’re living happy and getting on well 
In the glorious world of A-Dollar-A-Day. 


HREE thousand is needed for gowning one’s wife, 
For the son off at college two thousand may do, 

And since costly as sin’s a philandering life 

A father’s hard pressed who’s a daughter or tvo 
And only ten thousand a year at his beck. 

I only repeat what I hear people say, 
For I know nothing of it, and less doI reck, 

In the glorious world of A-Dollar-A-Day. 


N the world of A-Dollar-a-Day where we live 
The neighbors are pleasant, and everyone’s kind, 
While no man or woman is too poor to give 
Assistance to needy, the lame, halt or blind. 
We feel not the fashionable ennui, ’tis true, 
We lead a life lowly and grow not blase, 
But bright days are many and drear days are few, 
In the glorious world of A-Dollar-A-Day. 
Roy FARRELL GREENE. 











a way of looking at the toes of their big boots that 
suggested that they were ashamed of them. 

Taking the Russian’s hand, Captain Hamano said : 
“In my opinion you are one of the bravest and most 
honorable of Russians. I admire you from the bottom 
of my heart, and in my unofficial capacity seriously 
regret the unkind fate that has cut your days so short, 
although I am at the same time one of its agents. 
Imperial Japan claims your life for her own best in- 
terests, and her word is my law. It may chance that 
you have property to leave. If so, I will be glad to do 
what I can toward communicating your wishes to your 
family.’’ 

These kind words so affected the prisoner that he 
was again forced to tears, great sobs shaking his 
frame. Then, remembering this to be a womanish 
action, he gnashed his teeth in a vain effort to control 
himself. Finally he said: ‘‘ When I was arrested I 
was prepared in mind for this fate. I am ashamed of 
my tears and pray you to laugh at them. Unfortu- 
nately I have no property to leave my family, but hope 
that my government will care for them. I thank you 
for your sympathy, and now state my readiness to go 
before my Maker.”’ 

Captain Hamano shook the prisoner’s hand and 
withdrew. A gendarme stepped forward and bound 
a white cloth over the prisoner’s eyes. A young offi- 
cer drew his sword. The Osaka rifles clicked once, 
twice, three times. The fatal word was spoken. It 
was all over before any of us appreciated the fact. 
The doctor ran to the side of the prostrate body and 
pronounced life extinct. So died Private Ryaboff, of 
the Twenty-fourth Chambarsky regiment, for his Czar. 

K. ANDA. 


Rapid Transit Commission’s Errors. 


FoR THE fact that an agitation has been com- 

menced for the abolition of the New York Rapid 
Transit Commission, the estimable gentlemen who 
compose that body are themselves largely responsible. 
Undoubtedly they have meant well, and to some ex- 
tent done well. They were pioneers in the matter of 
subway construction in this city and had a laudable 
ambition to counect their names with the great work 
just completed. But in their anxiety to get it done 
they appear to have yielded to the contractors on 
nearly every important question. Thus, in the matter of 
advertising-signs and slot-machines at the underground 
stations, they have taken no action beyond the adop- 
tion of a mild and unenforced resolution. More sub- 
ways are to beconstructed. The point has been raised 
that the members of the commission hold office by life 
tenure and are not responsible to the people. The de- 
mand is that future subway work be put in control of 
a new board of responsible citizens. If that be done 
there is no likelihood that future subway stations will 
be defaced, and there is every probability that they 
will be provided with pipe galleries, which have been 
omitted from the existing subway, seemingly for no 
other reason than the commission’s disposition to 
favor the contractors at the expense of the city. 
Rapid-transit-commission reform will be an issue in 
the municipal contest next fall in New York. 
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EMINENT STATESMEN SHAPING THE NATION’S POLICY. 
SECRETARY HAY (CENTRE) AND SENATORS LODGE (LEFT) AND SPOONER (RIGHT) IN CONSULTATION AT 
WASHINGTON OVER AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Drawn from life for Leslie's Weekly by 7. Dart Walker. 











«6s YOU WILL excuse 

me if I seem 

in a hurry,”’ she said, 

as she started to leave 
without even button- 

‘4, ing hergloves. ‘‘ The 





Bille «3 4 fact of the matter is, 
“iyo I don’t want to pay 
sis He my fine for being late 


at the bath.’’ That is 
the way I stumbled across the latest thing in swell- 
dom—and cleanliness—the Turkish-bath club. There 
isn’t just one. To a certainty there are three, with 
the possibility of many more as the fad spreads. 

Rules! There are enough rules, regulations, and 
unwritten by-laws to use up all the red tape not need- 
ed at Washington. So far, most of these regulations 
are not exactly formal, but they are binding enough. 
There are initiation fees and dues. The treasury is a 
small matter, and most of the funds are expended in 
tips and luncheons. Just the same, the spirit of the 
organization has crept into that quality that is said to 
be next to godliness. For all the terrors it has added 
it has given compensation in the way of enjoyment 
such as our grandmothers with their Saturday- night 
tubs never dreamed of. 

The bath has become a social event to be looked 
forward to, instead of a duty to be performed or an 
ordeal to be dreaded, according to the point of view. 
But the rules: Punctuality~-tardiness punished by 
fines. Absence without notice by suspension or dis- 
missal, according to the gravity of the offense. Don’t 
be in a hurry to leave. Two hours is the minimum 
time for sessions. Don’t bring worry or work. Be 
prepared to take luncheon and pay for it. Of course 
there are other rules, according to the club of which 
you are a member, but these are cardinal principles 
that creep iuto all the organizations. 

There is one club composed exclusively of ac- 
tresses, and it has aclub within a club. The main or- 
ganization meets every Friday, while the smaller 
coterie— the club within the club —hold daily sessions, 
The rules are enforced in the most exacting manner. 
Each member must attend promptly the designated 


bath on the day and hour named. Woe be unto the ° 


tardy! They must remain until the time set for ad- 
journment. No woman weighing less than one’ hun- 
dred and fifty pounds is eligible, so this might be 
called a fat-woman’s club, and the prime object to 
be obtained is reduction in avoirdupois. The inner 
circle have bound themselves to meet each day ex- 
cepting matinée afternoons and Sundays. Here is the 
programme: First comes half an hour in the hot- 
room ; then the same period in the steam-room ; the 
‘*pound’’ and the scrub come next. The “‘ pound’’ 
treatment consists merely of turning on a large heavy 
hose capable of high pressure that can be regulated 
by the nozzle. This is a substitute for and is con- 
sidered superior to the ‘‘Swedish’’ massage. When 
the water is turned upon the back and hips with proper 
force it reduces measurement more rapidly and with 
less discomfort than any massage. Then comes the 
real work, and to many the most pleasurable part of 
the Turkish bath. This little club prides itself on the 
claim that its members can swim longer and with less 
fatigue than any other amateur women swimmers in 
New York. From the time they enter the pool until 
they leave it they swim incessantly. It is not play, 
but work with a vengeance. 

The time allotted for the plunge is half an hour, 
and then they retire to their dressing-rooms for an 
alcohol massage at the hands of an expert masseuse. 
Then comes rest, and perhaps you don’t think it is wel- 
come. The minimum time is fifteen minutes, but after 
the rest of the routine it hardly seems necessary to set 
such a limit. Frequently this is extended to two hours. 
But if the actress is an old member of the club, and 
well seasoned to the programme, she can get out in the 
remarkably brief period of two hours and be on her way 
to her theatre. After all, she has not spent as much 
time as the average woman wastes in idle gossip— 
and she is several pounds lighter. Best of all, she is 
happy in the prospect of a vanishing waist-line. 

Is it expensive ? Yes, and no. At least, it seems to 
give value received, and such a thing cannot always 
be measured up in dollars and cents. Here are the 
items given by a member of the Friday Club: Bath 
proper, $1; Tip to maid for dressing, etc., 50 cents ; 
Facial massage, $1; Manicure, $1 ; Chiropodist, $1 ; 
Hair massage, singeing, dressing hair and eyebrows, 
$2; Body massage, $1.50; Luncheon, anything you 
please, but average, $2. Total, $10. Ten dollars is 
about the minimum cost of the Turkish bath to a wo- 
man who pretends to keep herself well groomed. The 
amount can receive substantial additions if she is lavish 
in tips and likes a pretentious luncheon with wine. 
Really, it is hard to dodge the luncheon if you belong 
to the Friday Club. It is in the regulations, and is 
therefore etiquette. The repast is served on dainty 
tabourets, and the bill-of-fare is as extensive as that 
of the Waldorf or the St. Regis. Many of the bathers 
take wine to put them on edge after their exertions 
and chase away that lassitude that often is the after- 
math of a ** Turkish.”’ 

‘How much time do you average in the taking of 
your baths ?’’ was asked of an enthusiastic member of 
the actresses’ club, renowned for her beauty of face 
and figure. 

“*Oh, I really don’t take much time,”’ she replied. 
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‘*Of course I spend one day each week at the bath 
and regard it as my sweetest rest. One meets so 
many friends, too, so that from a social standpoint it 
is always refreshing. There is no question as to its 
physical benefit, and I extract the keenest pleasure 
from both its phases.’’ 

Another fair member, with a tendency toward gen 
erous girth, when questioned as to the number of 
hours spent by her in the bath and gymnasium, said : 

“*I hate to acknowledge it, but I spend more time 
at the Turkish bath and in my physical-culture exer- 
cises than in all my other occupations or diversions. 
In fact, | can say without exaggeration that one-half 
my days go toward preserving my face and form for 
the ‘dear public." No; I don’t approve of stinting 
my diet. I enjoy living too much. I prefer work to 
self-denial along those lines. I simply rely on my bath 
and exercises to right any ill effect from such indul- 
gence, and I am careful to miss neither.’’ 

**Do you confine your bathing to the prescribed 
club days ?’’ 

“*Yes, and no. In the spring, yes; and I find my 
sulphur baths at that season the best spring medicine 
I can take. My labors on the roof-gardens during the 
summer months are very debilitating, and I feel that 
without being started on the right road by this in- 
vigorating tonic a collapse would surely ensue. My 
health is perfect and I mean to keep it so. There is 
no doubt of my succeeding so long as I stick to my 
Turkish baths and exercises. One can never derive 
the same benefits at home-without the facilities of 
heat and steam. For this reason I just dote on the 
club. You know how much it improves one’s com- 
plexion to steam the face. Well, the entire body is 
improved equally as much by the steaming process. 
The reason most women do not derive the maximum 
benefit from this source is because they do not spend 
the necessary time to heat and steam the body 
thoroughly.’’ 

“‘And the salt rub-is it a mere fad, or do you 
really think it beneficial ?’’ 

‘* Beneficial to a certainty if taken with any degree 
of regularity. I know a woman whom you have seen 
many times in various plays and whose life was made 
miserable by her ever-increasing avoirdupois. Her 
weight was something like two hundred. Instead of 
flattering press notices, which her talent certainly 
should have commanded, the critics would speak of her 
as the ‘heavy-weight,’ or in some other terms equally 
dreadful, until the poor thing decided, in desperation- 
that she must either reduce her weight or retire from 
the stage. Do you know what the Turkish bath, with 
“salt rub,’ long walks, and an hour’s work daily in a 
gymnasium, did for her? Well, it was marvelous. 
At first she did not attempt a bath daily, but later on 
adopted the practice. Finally, nine o’clock found her 
at the bath, where she remained in the hot-room for 
an hour. The same time was spent in steaming, fol- 
lowed by the usual routine. In two months she had 
relieved herself of forty pounds, and despite this re- 
duction she did not look the least bit flabby. She is 
simply delighted by her ability to keep her weight 
down to the happy medium of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, which she can gracefully carry.’’ 

Good nature and good fellowship prevail at the ses- 
sions of the Friday Club. Strict formality and the 
elegance of wealth hedge around the meetings of an- 
other Turkish-bath club, the members of which are 
figures in society that begins with a capital ‘‘S.”’ 
They meet at a certain bath-house not many steps 
from Fifth Avenue. You can gain an idea of the ex- 
clusiveness of the club by trying for admission to the 
bath-house. ~The manager wants to know your name, 
residence, and social standing before giving you a card 
of admission. ‘‘ We do not care for a large patronage. 
We cater only to the select,’’ you are informed with a 
yawn. But the manager’s eye is not sleepy. It has 
taken you in from head to foot. 

Here you have perfection as far as it can be ob- 
tained in a bath-house. The surroundings and appli- 
ances are not for the plebeian. The stairways and 
floors are of marble. The dressing-rooms are furnished 
with every possible device for convenience, comfort, 
and luxury. Your massage is dealt by hands that are 
the most deft in the city. Hairdressers, manicures, 
chiropodists are not only adepts ; they are artists. It 
is here that the women who dazzle Newport, Narra- 
gansett, and Saratoga gather during the New York 
season and spend the entire day—not from seven in 
the morning, of course, but from a reasonably early 
hour—and stay until time to dress for dinner. It is 
here that they come to discuss social triumphs and 
failures. Many a brilliant campaign has been planned 
in chatting on the couches in the rest-room. Madam 
has her own maid, who helps her disrobe, and throws 
over her snowy shoulders the silken sheet ; for, strange 
to say, nothing has been invented to take the place of 
the sheet in the Turkish bath. With much care does 
Therese store madam’s valuables away in the tiny 
safe built in the dressing-room for that purpose, and 
then madam is ready for the hot-room. 

Here the facial masseuse takes madam and opens 
a jar of madam’s own cream. For, be it understood, 
these high-born ladies are as particular about their 
own cream as men are about their shaving-soap. The 
attendant massages the patron’s face, and meantime 
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milady is sipping copi- 
ously of hot or cold 
water, according to 
preference. Then, 
after the quarter of an 
hour of massage, 
madam’s face is 
cleansed with hot 
towels and the fac‘al 
masseuse rings the x 
tiny electric bell 

hanging from a cord at her side. Enter the hair 
masseuse, Dry, hot air is not good for the hair, and 
she brings a pomade of sweet-scented oil and bay rum, 
with which madam’s hair is anointed and then mas- 
saged for another quarter of an hour. By this time 
madam feels quite nearly roasted and is ready to go 
through the parboiling process in the steam-room. 
Here she wanders around at her own sweet will, stop- 
ping once in a while for the work of the masseuse. 

So rapidly do these expert attendants work that a 
dozen people can enter the room at once, get their 
massage, and leave the room together for the lounging- 
room. After the steam-room the members sit and 
chat, some leaving for the ‘‘ scrub.’’ Then comes the 
plunge, but the exercise is hardly as violent as that 
indulged in by the members of the actresses’ club. 
Some take the plunge, of course, but others prefer 
the invigorating needle spray. After this come the 
rubbers with their brisk arms and rough towels. They 
dry one patron after another and bundle them off to 
the rest-room with a fresh sheet. 

In the rest-room madam again submits to the mas- 
sage. Her body is rubbed first with oil and then with 
alcohol. Her face is given another half-hour of mas- 
saging. Then she is supposed to sleep for an hour. 
This is one feature of the programme, however, that 
is seldom carried out. There is too much conversation 
to permit its, fulfillment. But the hour is spent in 
the rest-room, and in this respect the regulations are 
carried out. At the expiration of the allotted period 
the maid brings a warm gown made for the bath, and 
the silken sheet is discarded for the heavier garment. 

** It is time for luncheon— what will madam order ?”’ 
Madam’s appetite is very good, thank you, after 
the routine of the bath. Luncheon is ordered a la 
carte, and it is a substantial affair, not even omitting 
the refreshment of a cold bottle or a spicy cocktail. 
The order is given, and meantime the manicure dresses 
madam’s hands and the chiropodist attends to mad- 
am’s pink toes. As soon as they finish, luncheon is 
served. No Roman maid or matron ever made a more 
delightful picture at the feasts of antiquity than mad- 
am at luncheon as she reclines on her couch. 

But madam is not yet ready to go. Far from it. 
The most important phase of the bath is yet to come. 
Enter the hairdresser. Madam’s hair is lathered. The 
lather remains on the head five minutes— no more, no 
less. A step to the rubber-incased chair, which is made 
water-tight. The hair is rinsed in hot water—warm, 
cooler, cold~—for ten minutes. Five to six gallons are 
used to spray her locks. She then steps out of her 
chair to the dryer, a piece of mechanism with a hood 
fitting close around the face. She reclines in a com- 
fortable chair until the attendant thoroughly dries and 
brushes her hair. The time usually spent is from 
thirty minutes to an hour. Madam does not hurry 
the hairdresser. She knows too well the result of time 
taken to perform the task well. 

Now come the final touches before her maid begins 
to dress her. The hair is dressed the way madam 
usually wears it for dinner. The eyebrows are combed 
and clipped, the lashes clipped just enough to even 
their length, the face given its final massage and 
powder, and lo! madam is ready for her maid and 
her drive home. The entire day has been spent, but 
in a good cause. To-morrow her face will glow, the 
sheen will be on her hair, and she is in fine condition for 
the rest of her busy week. 

The Turkish-bath club which has its membership 
among the young business women of the city is not 
such an elaborate organization as the two others pre- 
viously described. Its sessions are held in the bath- 
rooms of a spacious old house on Twenty-third Street, 
in the vicinity of the shopping district. The meeting 
hour is late in the afternoon and often extends until 
late in the evening. The rules are not strict, but they 
are lived up to, and this probably accounts for the well- 
groomed appearance of many a young woman who 
earns her own living by work that is as hardas that of 
aman. Her bath is not only for the purpose of im- 
proving her appearance. It is also a nerve tonic. 

As the demands of patrons multiply, the devices 
used in the Turkish bath increase. No longer is the 
bath a simple affair of hot-room, steam-room, rubbing, 
plunge, drying, and rest. Invention has surrounded 
it with all sorts of mechanical contrivances. One 
bath-house, situated on the East Side up town, has most 
expensive appointments for electrical, vapor, Russian, 
and sulphur baths, scientific treatment of skin dis- 
orders, and other appliances. While it lacks the air 
of elegance that characterizes some other establish- 
ments, it represents the height of sanitation. One 
electrical ‘‘vibrator’’ in this bath is said to be the 
most expensive thing of its kind in the world. It 
looks like a simple affair, but the proprietor Says it 
costs as much as a brownstone house. Most of the 
patrons of this establishment go there for medical 
treatment more than enjoyment, but they get both. 
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APPLYING ELECTRIC TREATMENT TO A FAIR BATHER. MASSAGING THE FACE WITH CREAM IN THE HOT-ROOM OF A TURKISH BATH. 


HAIR-DRESSER AT A TURKISH BATH DRESSING THE HAIR OF A PATRON. PASSING JUDGMENT ON THE WORK OF THE HAIR-DRESSER. 


TAKING THEIR EASE IN THE REPOSING-ROOM. / MANICURE DRESSING MiILADY'S HANDS, 


NEW YORK’S LATEST SOCIAL FAD—THE LADIES’ BATH CLUB. 


LIGHTS OF SOCIETY UNDERGOING THE REFRESHING .AND INVIGORATING EXrERIENCE OF A TURKISH BATH. 
See 0 *posile page. 
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DuBLIN, December 17th, 1904. 


THE GAUNT spectre of famine now sta‘ks abroad 

in County Mayo and County Galway, and other 
counties in the west of Ireland, where I recently made 
a tour of investigation of conditions among the poor 
people of the tenant class. The potato crop this 
year proved a failure; the potatoes rotted in the 
ground and were not even worth digging up. Add 
starvation to the pitiable conditions of the wretched 
cotters—conditions described in this article—and the 
total of distress is appalling to contemplate. Even 
conservative Irish leaders like John Dillon, Michael 
Davitt, and John O’Donnel have made public state- 
ments declaring that the famine in Ireland is real, not 
simulated, and that ‘‘ without adequate and speedy re- 
lief there is nothing for my people but death.’’ 

In short, the past season was the worst the people 
of the counties mentioned have known since the great 
plague year, 1879. In dry years the people get along 
with a fair crop of potatoes, but after a period of con- 
tinuous rains, such as they have just had, not only the 
potato crop fails, but even the peat is useless as a 
source of income. The result is that unless the gov- 
ernment provides immediate relief the mortality this 
winter will approximate that of the plague year. 

And now, with Ireland’s cry of distress ringing in 
the ears of the civilized world, I will set down the con- 
ditions that surround those who are uttering the cry- 
conditions that have helped to make famine a possi- 
bility, conditions that embrace a degree of existence 
lower even than that of mere poverty. It is a record 
that is a revelation of the true meaning of famine in 
a land where hunger gnaws at human vitals the year 
round. 

My recent journey was one of a week through 
** darkest ’’ Ireland—the poorest, unhappiest country 
in the whole world. As my trip throughout was 
far from the beaten, traveled paths, mostly in carts, 
I saw and heard those things which tourists miss. 
The names of most of. the places I visited are care- 
fully kept out of guide-books by the railroads, which 
depend for their right of way upon a Parliament in 
London whose members simply will not visit Ireland 
and see for themselves the conditions there. No in- 
vestigator could be anything but horrified by the aw- 
ful scenes I have witnessed--scenes of utmost poverty 
and suffering, of oppression and desolation. Neither 
the people of Finland nor of Poland, oppressed as they 
are by the Russian government, are as sorely dis- 
tressed as the Irish people in the places I have been— 
only a night’s journey from the seat of government of 
these poor people’s “‘ enlightened ’’ but blindfolded 
“* conquerors. ”’ 

Ireland is the only country on earth that shows a 
steady decrease of population all during the last half- 
century. Ireland has two million less inhabitants to- 
day than it had fifty years ago. Ireland has half a 
million less inhabitants than it had ten years ago. Ire- 
land, big as Maine or Indiana, had a population at one 
time equal to that of New York State; to-day this 
beautiful island has only as many people as Missouri. 
At the present rate of diminution of families in Ire- 
land the island will be depopulated inside of ten years. 
The people who thus made these facts abandoned the 
isle of their birth, emigrated to other countries, be- 
cause they could not get food or work, or even a roof, 
save that of the poorhouse. And the vast majority 
of these people and their offspring are in the United 
States of America. The result is that the biggest 
Irish city in the world is New York. That city has 
an Irish population exceeding that of the two biggest 
cities in Ireland—Dublin and Belfast—taken together, 
namely, 725,000. And the total number of Irish peo- 
ple in the United States — 5,000,000 — exceeds by 
1,000,000 the total number of Irish people in all Ire- 
land. And the reason for this I can only suggest, by 
telling exactly what happened while I was looking and 
listening in the land from which came the Irish in 
America. 

The deplorable condition of the Irish poor was long 
a phenomenon which neither statesman nor philosopher 
could explain. The average American to-day supposes 
that that deplorable condition no longer exists. Mis- 
take! Rags and filth still exist, and human beings 
live together in stench and smoke—in the out-of-the- 
way places in Ireland which I visited. I do not assert 
that all Ireland lives thus ; I simply state that dread- 
ful conditions prevail in those places through which I 
passed—in counties Donegal, Galway, Mayo, Roscom- 
mon, and Cork. 

The Irishman themselves are not to blame for this 
condition. This is proven by the known fact that once 
they reach America they display remarkable intelli- 
gence and industry. Moreover, even in their own 
country, wherever they are properly encouraged, they 
display a character and conduct highly creditable to 
human nature. Many public works in the United 
States have been constructed by the muscles and sin- 
ews of Ireland. In his own country, no sooner is an 
Irishman enlisted in the police force, or ‘‘ constab- 
ulary,”’ than he displays ability, cleanliness, trust- 
worthiness, and an aptitude for discipline. When he 
emigrates to New York he joins the police force, and 
makes a good policeman, too, as Mulberry Street will 
tell you. The Irishman predominates in Tammany 
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Hall—not always for the worse—and he has a large 
place in the board of aldermen and the city govern- 
ment departments. From these come our Bourke 
Cockrans, our Gilroys, our Crimminses, as well as our 
Crokers and Deverys. And from other ranks of Irish- 
men in the States come our S. S. McClures, our Chaun- 
cey Olcotts, and our Archbishop Irelands. 

If this reaches the eye of Richard Croker, now sur- 
rounded by the splendor of wealth at Wantage, in Eng- 
land, he may be interested in reading of this incident, 
significant of conditions which still exist in the Irish 
village of Black Rock, in which he was born. On the 
edge of that village a barefooted boy ran along by the 
side of the cart in which I was riding, asking for pen- 
nies. I bade the driver stop the cart and, looking hard 
at the boy’s ten toes, said to him: ‘‘ Have you ever in 
the course of your life worn shoes ?”’ 

** Never, yere arnh’r,”’ he replied. 

** What hurts your feet most ?’’ I said, thinking of 
the stones in the road. 

“*Snow,’’ he replied. ‘‘Snow is cauld, yere arnh’r.’’ 

This boy was no exception among hundreds of bare- 
footed boys—and girls—in that part of Ireland. 

Mr. S. S. McClure, the publisher, is now a rich 
man; yet in Frocess, in County Antrim, the Irish 
town in which he was born, I saw people so poor that 
they had neither horse nor ox to pull their garden 
products to market, but used pigs for the purpose, the 
pigs being hitched to the cart with rope harness and 
driven tandem form, just as dogs are utilized in Bel- 
gium. And at night in winter-time those pigs are part 
of the sleeping household of their owner. 

I wanted to take some photographs of the squalid 
homes in this section, but was not permitted to do so. 
Wherever there was a picture worth taking, there, also, 
was a ‘‘constable.’’ This particular constable said 
that he had no personal objection to my taking pic- 
tures, but that the people were sensitive and would 
set upon me with stones if I focused my camera upon 
them. 

In the fields just outside the city of Cork—the 
birth-city of Justin Huntley McCarthy—I asked some 
farm hands what they were paid for a day’s work. 
‘“*Nine pence’’ (eighteen cents), they replied. And to 
show that not even such a miserable wage can down 
the native wit of an Irishman, I quote the answer of 
one of the farm hands when I asked: ‘‘Is this the 
road to Bandon ?”’ 

**It will be,’’ he replied, ‘‘ when you get there.’’ 

I arrived in Bandon on a warm day, and found the 
hotel there insufferably stuffy because not a single 
window was open. Nor was it possible to open a win- 
dow, because not one had been made to open. I went 
out for a walk, and as night approached I asked a 
passing cartman if he would give me a lift back to the 
town. ‘‘Is ut to the hot-hell yere arnh’r’s goin’ ?’’ 
he asked. And I’m still wondering whether that ques- 
tion contained Irish wit, or merely a peculiarity of 
pronunciation. 

My start on this trip was from the Irish capital. 
Now, the best thing about Dublin is its splendid lungs 

open squares everywhere. In one of these squares 
lives the lord-lieutenant, Lord Dudley. He is as ac- 
cessible to callers as the mayor of New York. On my 
own recognizance, stating that I was a correspondent 
for LESLIE’S WEEKLY, I was admitted to his lordship’s 
presence. After advising me as to a route after leav- 
ing the railway, he said: ‘‘ There are Englishmen who 
think the Irishman a comic creature. They suppose 
him to be ever a roaring blade who wears a frieze 
coat, knee-breeches, and a hat with a pipe in its band ; 
who sleeps with the pigs, lives on potatoes, and gets 
drunk constantly. The fact is, the Irishman is distin- 
guished as much for his melancholy as for his hymor. 
The Irish peasant is immeasurably above his English 
counterpart in the matter of mind. Lead him well, 
and he will achieve anything. Feed his mind, and it 
will assimilate wonderfully. If Englishmen would 
come over here and see Ireland with their own eyes 
we should soon have an Irish boom.’’ 

Two days later I found that the lord-lieutenant’s 
implication that’ no Irishman sleeps with the pigs 
and that no Irishman lives on potatoes was not 
founded upon full knowledge of conditions. In the 
lower part of County Galway I entered for the first 
time an Irish home of the kind the tourist, even 
the one with the independent coupons, never sees. 
This home might be called a cabin, but more properly 
a hut. It had only one room. The ceiling was black 
from smoke. A quantity of ragged clothes was hang- 
ing, to dry, on a straw rope. I sat down on a stool 
because to stand up was to keep my head in smoke as 
thick as a fog. As it was, I coughed violently. On 
account of the smoke I did not at first see that a young 
woman sat in one corner feeding a child. Neither she 


’ nor the child seemed to mind the smoke one bit. She 


took no notice of my intrusion until I attempted to 


turn round on my stool so as to face her. Then she 


said, ‘* Look out, yere arnh’r.’’ I ‘‘ looked out,’’ and 
there at my feet lay a great pig. Though the day 
was warm, a peat fire burned on the hearth. 
““ Why do you have a fire in this weather ?’’ I asked. 
“Sure, yere arnh’r, it may rain again at arny mo- 
ment, and it may be damp to-night, and sure there will 
be complaint from the lodgers.’”’ 








‘“ Ledgers 2”? I asked, amazed. ‘‘ What lodgers ?’’ 

“Sure, yere arnh’r, we do be boardin’ and sleep- 
in’ the hands that do be mendin’ the road out yarn- 
der.’’ 

** And how much do your lodgers pay you ?’’ 

“‘They do be givin’ -us, yere arnh’r, twopence 
(four cents) the night and twopence more the meal.’’ 

** And what do you eat at meals ?’’ 

** Potatis (potatoes), sur.’’ 

Within a radius of half a mile of this hut there 
were a dozen just like it. I went into all of them un- 
invited, and in no one instance did the inmates seem 
to care a farthing whence I hailed from or what my 
errand. In some of the huts, besides the pig, there 
were also a donkey and some chickens. The only 
difference was that those who were rich enough to 
own a donkey and chickens could afford to keep 
house without taking in ‘‘lodgers.’’ In regard to the 
lodgers, it should be added that the local constables 
informed me that the conduct of these poor people was 
in all cases irreproachable. 

In one of the huts were three children and the 
mother and withered grandmother. To this hut there 
were no windows, no chimney—only the door. The 
furniture consisted of two long benches, a battered 
wardrobe, some queer-looking wooden plates, and an 
old black pot for cooking the potatoes. The grand- 
mother was deaf. ‘‘ Has she ever been away from 
this spot—to Dublin, for instance ?’’I asked. 

‘** Never, yere arnh’r. She’s never seen e’en the 
ra’lway.”’ 

** What do the people here do for a living ?’’ 

“* That’s a quare question, yere arnh’r. We’re just 
the tinants,’’ meaning that the people worked the 
land owned by the lords thereabouts. 

** And where is your husband ?”’ 

** Sure, he’s in England, thryin’ to git the money to 
take us all to Amuriky.’’ 

While driving to the next cluster of hovels I saw a 
sign-post, having its letters nearly obliterated by the 
rain. ‘* What does that sign-say ?’’ I asked the driver. 

**T don’t read, yere arnh’r.’’ 

Remember that this man, who actually had never 
learned to read, lived in Ireland under a great Brit- 
ish government that maintains a department of edu- 
cation. After that I met at least a dozen men who 
could not read, and in one case not a single member of 
an entire family could read. Rarely does one come in 
contact with so much illiteracy. 

I come now to a phase of life in Ireland which, in 
common with most people, I supposed no longer ex- 
isted. In the Roscommon district I came to a collec- 
tion of stout stone cabins, but not a sign of life could 
be seen. I climbed out of the cart and entered one 
of the cabins, then another, till I had visited all. 
Not one contained a human being, nor was there any 
indication that the cabins had been used for habita- 
tions for some time. From every one of these huts 
the insolvent tenants had been evicted, because all 
their money had been paid out for ‘‘ king’s taxes, ’’ 
leaving them not a penny for rent. The driver of the 
cart told mé that the evictions had taken place pre- 
vious to the visit of King Edward, and that since that 
royal visit evictions in the surrounding country had 
not been nearly so frequent as formerly. 

‘* But do they still evict tenants as they used to ?’’ 
I said. 

The cartman replied that there would be an evic- 
tion here, and an eviction there, but not an eviction of 
an entire village. He added that they used to take. 
the roofs off the cabins, but that latterly this custom 
had been abandoned. On top of this he told me that 
the women of a certain family in the village farther 
along the road were crying their eyes out because the 
“king ’’ had given notice that they would be evicted 
on the morrow. I determined to see that spectacle of 
medizvalism, and so ordered the man to take me to 
the nearest town where I could find a bed for the 
night. He did so, and the next morning I drove to 
the little village where the eviction was to take place. 
His Majesty’s officers were there ahead of me. The 
women were weeping, the men stood stolidly by, fur- 
tively eying the constables. The inmates of all the 
surrounding cabins had gathered there in the pouring 
rain, only a few having umbrellas, the majority in 
clothing that had long lost all shape and was now sim- 
ply cloth to cover nakedness. 

A constable at last entered the house, followed by 
two sub-constables, while two more sub-constables 
stood outside to see that there was no breach of the 
peace. Formerly, I was told, the constables used to 
arrive at the place of eviction with rifles a-shoulder. 
Now, however, there was no display of arms. In fact, 
the whole thing was orderly enough, the only disturb- 
ance of the peace being the wailing of the women, 
which made the scene resemble all the more a funeral. 
The constables brought out, first, the inevitable ward- 
robe, then the usual benches, then the wooden plates, 
then the old black pot, then even the peat from the 
fireplace. It was the sight of the outcoming old black 
pot, in which many a potato had been cooked, that 
more than anything else gave rise to fresh outbursts of 
grief on the part of the women. The constables ex- 
plained that even the peat was brought out, because 
absolutely every article must be turned out ‘‘in the 
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YOUTH AND OLD AGE IN A WRETCHED HOVEL—A GIRL WHO NEVER WORE SHOES, AND A MARKET WOMEN IN GALWAY WHOSE CHIEF AIM IT IS TO MAKE MONEY ENOUGH TO PAY 
GRANDMOTHER IN RAGS WHO NEVER SAW A RAILWAY. FOR A PASSAGE TO AMERICA. 


FAMILY WHICH OCCUPIES A MISERABLE TURF HUT AND TAKES IN LODGERS WOMAN, WHO LIVED ALL SUMMER SOLELY ON POTATOES, SEATED IN FRONT OF 
AT FOURPENCE A DAY. HER SQUALID HOME. 
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Sata Nanton ene 1st Bd Ails 


A DESERTED V.LLAGE, FROM EVERY COTTAGE IN WHICH THE TENANTS HAD BEEN EVICTED. 


POOR FAMILY WHICH WAS EVICTED IN A RAIN-STORM AND AFTERWARD TAKEN TO SYMPATHETIC NEIGHBORS, WHO COULD GIVE NO AID, GATHERED TO WITNESS 
THE WORKHOUSE. 


AN EVICTION. 
IRELAND AGAIN THE WOEFUL SCENE OF POVERTY AND FAMINE. 


PEASANT INMATES OF SQUALID HOMES BROUGHT TO DESTITUTION AND EVICTION BY THE FAILURE OF THE POTATO CROP. 
See opposite page. 
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king’s name,”’ otherwise it would not be deemed a 
clear possession. 

Tenants dispossessed in the United States usually 
have some place to go, or friends to turn to. But in 
Ireland the evicted people are usually without a single 
source in the way of shelter. The family evicted be- 
fore my very eyes was in just sucha plight. There 
they stood in the pouring rain, the children standing 
barefoot in the mud, all their household goods lying 
exposed like nobody’s property, absolutely homeless 
and penniless. Friends they had among the assembled 
neighbors, but what can one expect from friends who 
are as desperately in want as one’s self? ‘* Ut laves 
nothin’ for tham but the workhouse,’’ observed one of 
the neighbors. And so it proved. The constables 
brought up their cart, and presently drove off with 
the evicted family —to the workhouse. 

The next day, in that same district, my cartman 
took me to a cottage—cottage because it had more 
than one room—in which lived ‘‘tenants’’ who had 
actually been evicted, but who still occupied the house. 
Their chattels lay out in the rain—it almost always 
rained—but they slept inside, baking potatoes as best 
they could. It seems that, having been evicted, and 
having refused to go to the workhouse, they had re- 
taken possession of their abode as soon as the con- 
stables’ backs were turned. In contrast to all this, 
there was in course of construction, in the neighboring 
county of Clare, a church that a landlord was build- 
ing with stone taken from cabins from which the 
tenants had been evicted. To take the place of the 
old cabins, that landlord told me that he intended to 
build cottages costing $1,000 each. 

Having shown that the lord - lieutenant was not 
fully informed regarding pigs in Ireland, now for his 
lordship’s implication that no Irishman lives on pota- 
toes. In a corner of County Cork, far from a rail- 
wayyet not so far from Killarney’s lakes that a 
tourist couldn’t get there if he would be content to 
leave the crowd—I was driving along one day when 
I passed a lonely cabin. It was a curious cabin, so 
far as I was concerned, in that over its thatched roof, 
at intervals, were straw ropes at the end of each of 
which was attached a big stone. The driver told me 
that the stone weights were to hold the roof on dur- 
ing the winds of winter. ‘‘Sure, a rich man lives 
there, yere arnh’r.’”’ 

I asked what he meant by “‘rich,’’ and he replied : 
** Sure, he has pitaturs enough to kape hisself and arl 
his fam’ly and his animals.’’ 

** But,’’ said I, ‘‘do you mean to say that he lives 
entirely on potatoes ?’’ 

** Right you are, yere arnh’r. And likewise arl his 
pags, hins, cows, and his harse.’’ 

I bade him drive back to the ‘‘ rich’’ man’s house. 

‘I wanted to see for myself a family that subsisted 
entirely on potatoes. Only the women of the f. mily 


were at home, and to them I said: ‘‘ Have you a bit 
of bread, or salt fish, or food of some kind that I can 
buy ?’’ 


** Pitaturs we have, sur, but that’s arl. Yer wel- 
come to pitaturs —many as yere can eat, sur.’’ 

** How long since you have had anything but pota- 
toes ?’’ 

** Arl summer, sur, we do be livin’ intirely on pita- 
turs—ever since we ate the larst wee bit o’ bacon left 
over from larst winter’s stores.’’ 

** But are there no fish in all these lakes ?’’ I asked, 
pointing to two beautiful sheets of water that could 
be seen from where we stood. 

‘*There do be many a meal o’ fish there, sur, but 
the tinants do not be allowed to catch’em. Sure, 
didn’t me own man get in prison for fishin’, and didn’t 
he die there ?’’ 

County Donegal is in the extreme north of Ire- 
land, where conditions are supposed to be at the best. 
Yet in this county, in the villages off the railways, I 
saw poverty as abject as that in the southern counties, 
where the conditions are supposed to be at the worst. 
In the middle of this county I noticed almost a total 
absence of cattle. ‘‘ Why are there no cattle in the 
fields here?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Because,’’ was the reply, 
““every man in this part of the county who can afford 
cattle is behind with the ‘ king’s rates.’ The tenants 
know that their cattle would be seized by the ‘ king’s 
men.’ We all have to drive the miles to Donegal 
station when milk is wanted for the babies.’’ 

In this supposedly prosperous county not only were 
the cabins just as squalid as those in the south, not 
only did the people here also live with the pigs and the 
donkeys and the chickens—when they luckily owned 
those luxuries, —not only were some of them living en- 
tirely on potatoes, but, besides, I found here more alms- 
houses and more poorhouses, these places having more 
inmates than in the south. The largest building in 
all this part of Ireland, indeed, was a workhouse. In 
this place I was told that the inmates numbered, in 
winter, sometimes fully a thousand, and that now there 
were six hundred inmates. Most of these six hundred 
inmates had no worse fault than that of extreme pov- 
erty caused by paying so much for “‘ crown taxes’’ 
that no money was left to pay their rent. 

The master of this big workhouse invited me to 
visit one of the wards. Weentered a long room where 
perhaps a hundred men and boys were sitting on rdpe 
cots that served as beds. They were all in rags. 
“* Attention !’’ shouted the master, and forthwith 
every man and boy rose to his feet and remained 
standing in humble silence while we passed down the 
line. I came to one able-bodied man, better dressed 
than his fellows. ‘‘Why are you here ?”’ I asked him. 
**Sure, sur, the ‘king’s men’ took me money for 
rates. I had not a silver bit left to pay me rent. 
Then the ‘king’s men’ they coomed and kicked me 
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out. Me woman and me little gurl do be in the other 
ward, and here I be with me little b’y,’’ pointing to an 
urchin that stood near. 

**But what do you expect to do now ?’’ 

‘*Sure, sur, I mane to git out o’ this and git the 
money to git to Amuriky—for don’t I hear that I can git 
there now for two pounds (ten dollars)?’’ 

In the cart—or car, as they call those uncomfortable 
vehicles in which you sit sidewise—I continued the 
journey, securing by this means what may be called 
literally a one-sided view of the country. We came at 
last to the old village of Westport, and here for the 
first time I met with tourists. On the outskirts of the 
village I came to a cabin a little better and larger than 
those out in the country, and this cabin, I was told, 
was a hotel. A woman stood in the doorway. Beside 
her was a group of children bare of feet as usual. I 
dismounted from that car and sat down at a little table 
that stood just outside the door. _ On this table were 
various bottles of ale, whiskey, beer, etc., together 
with glasses, as if ready for the first comer to drink. 
I asked the woman if I could get a bed for the night. 
‘*Och! yere arnh’r, we do not be takin’ in the likes 
of you. There do be a good hotel in the town, where 
all the toorists do be goin’.”’ 

At this point her lord and master approached, a 
fairly intelligent man, who immediately asked me to 
have a drink. After I had paid for the quenching 
principally of his gigantic thirst, he said: ‘‘ Yonder,”’ 
pointing to the range of mountains in the background, 
‘* for three miles is owned by the great Plunketts. Sir 
Horace Plunkett conducts an Irish agricultural depart- 
ment in Dublin, and writes books about Ireland; but 
he has as many tenants and makes them pay the 





alm Beach in January 





ROM purple skies without a cloud 
A flood of moonlight falls 

On miles of scented orange-groves 
Hung thick with golden balls. 

Faint moasures pulse along the air, 
The music of the band, 

And wavelets from enchanted isles 
Run lisping up the sand. 


HE fireflies in the sugar-cane 
Their nightly revels hold, 

The tea-rose at the cottage door 
Displays a heart of gold; 

And where the long, gray mosses drop 
A curtain by the stream, 

The waxen calla-lily bud 
Lies fotded in a dream. 


HE tinkle of a banjo sounds 
Across the silvered fields, 
Its rarest perfume to the breeze 
The orange-blossom yields ; 
The robin that so bravely led 
New England’s tardy spring, 
To-night upon a live-oak tucks 
His head beneath his wing. 


OT far beyond the everglades 
And green palmetto trees 

Are Northern cities roofed with snow, 

And crystal brooks that freeze ; 
But here, beside the sapphire sea, 

In dewy, fragrant bowers, 
Sweet summer in a gauzy robe 

Sits weaving orange-flowers. 

MINNA IRVING. 











rent as well as the ‘king’s rates,’ along with the 
rest of the landlords. In 1851 the Plunketts bought 
all this land for tuppence ha’penny (five cents) an 
acre. To-day the land makes millionaires of the 
Plunketts. And what isn’t owned by the Plunketts is 
owned by a life-insurance company in London, which 
also bought land hereabouts years ago for a few pen- 
nies the acre. And the worst landlord we can have is 
that insurance company, never gives mercy to the poor 
tenants when the rent is in arrears.”’ 

I went on into the heart of Westport to the hotel, 
finding there a swarm of tourists. ‘‘ What a fine 
country !’’ exclaimed a school teacher from Wayne, 
Ind. ‘‘Why do they say Ireland is so poor? We 
have seen just the loveliest people, all living in the 
sweetest, cleanest vine-clad cottages.’’ I tried to 
explain to the lady tourist from Indiana that she had 
seen only that part of Ireland reached by railroads, 
and attempted to convey to her some idea of the con- 
ditions away from the path of steam power. But she 
only exclaimed, ‘‘ Incredible !’’ 

Many Americans had stopped at that hotel. On the 
register some of them, under the word ‘‘ recommenda- 
tions ’’ at the top of the page, had written their opin- 
ions of the accommodations. One read: ‘‘I have 
come here all the way from Boston, and have nowhere 
been better entertained than in this establishment.’’ 
When the landlord presented his bill the next morning 
I remarked that the tax was about as much as one 
would pay in London or New York at a first-class 
hotel. ‘‘ But you ain’t a priest, are you ?’’ he said. 
I asked him what he meant. ‘‘ Well, if you were a 
priest,’’ he replied, ‘‘ we’d knock off half the bill.”’ . 

I ended my journey of investigation at the seaport 
town of Galway. There I abandoned the lopsided 


car and took the railway back to Dublin. As I neared 
Galway my car overtook a number of women, young 
and old, all wearing red skirts, nearly all in rags, and 
every one carrying a huge basket of produce to be 
sold in the town. They all bent forward under the 
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weight of the baskets, which were tied to their shoul- 
ders with ropes. All through the poorer districts, 
that is, when near towns, I had seen this sight—a sight 
suggestive of the fact that the chief burden-bearers 
of ‘‘ darkest Ireland’’ are the women. But with all 
their poverty, as I was constantly assured by those 
who knew, the chastity of the Irishwomen is prover- 
bial, even a landlord going so far as to say that the 
women of Ireland are *‘ the most virtuous of any race 
on earth.’’ One tenant, too, speaking of his daughter, 


.said: ‘‘In this counthry a young woman has nothing 


to live on but her character. Take that from her and 
there is murther. If a girl goes wrong her parints 
turn her out, and the howl village refuse her even a 
pitatur.”’ 

At the last poor cabin I came to before reaching Gal- 
way I went in and, as usual, said: ‘‘God save all 
here !’’ I had found that this salutation at once de- 
noted that I was an experienced traveler in that coun- 
try, and the invariable reply was: ‘‘ God save ye.’’ 
In this last cabin one of the women said: ‘‘I haven’t 
aten a bit this blessed day, glory be to God!’’ An- 
other of the women said: ‘‘ Troth, I’ve suffered long 
time from poverty and sickness, glory be to God!’’ I 
mention these remarks of the poor women to illustrate 
the meekness and resignation with which these people 
bear their misfortunes and affliction. 

In Galway itself I did not have to seek long to find 
emigrants—men, women, and children—bound for the 
United States. They were taking a small ship from 
Galway to Queenstown, where they would embark on 
the big ship that would carry them to the “land of 
promise.’’ ‘‘It’s the only way out of all our trouble,’’ 
said a farmer who was taking his whole family to 
America. ‘‘ Some of the men folks go out first, and 
send back the money for one child to come over, then 
another, and finally the wife, until all have joined 
him. For, indade, we’re all distroyed out o’ this land, 
and it’s either the workhouse or Amuriky.’’ Such are 
the conditions in ‘‘darkest Ireland’’ to-day. I have 
given here only the testimony of my own eyes and 
ears. These are the facts. Explanations I leave to 
those who write learned essays on ‘Ireland of the 
Future,’’ but who will not take the physical trouble to 
go see the Irish people of now. Not in the seclusion 
of a comfortable study, but in the very hovels of the 
poor Irish in Ireland itself, is where one can find out 
why there are more Irish in America to-day than in all 
Erin’s isle itself, and why, at the present rate of de- 
crease of population, the Emerald Isle will be entirely 
depopulated before two more Presidents have served 
their terms at the White House. 


A Far-reaching Anti-Boycott Decision. 


NEWSPAPERS cannot combine to boycott a publi- 

cation that does not affiliate with them. That 
was the ruling of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, and 
it has been affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court. Three newspapers of the city of Milwaukee 
combined to boycott the Evening Journal of that city 
because it would not unite with them in the matter 
of fixing advertising rates. The Jowrnal, holding the 
combination to be in violation of the anti-trust law of 
the State of Wisconsin, sought judicial relief. The 
courts having upheld its contention, the publishers of 
the three boycotting newspapers are liable to punish- 
ment by fine or imprisonment. Justice Holmes, of the 
United States Supreme Court, in a sentence stated the 
substance of the decision : ‘‘ It would seem impossible 
to hold that the liberty to combine to inflict such mis- 
chief, even upon such intangibles as business or reputa- 
tion, was among the rights which the Fourteenth 
Amendment was intended to preserve.’’ The decision, 
while its immediate effect is local, is wide in its ap- 
plication. It plainly pronounces any combination to 
interfere with the business of a person to be unlawful. 
Therefore it would seem to apply to labor-union boy- 
cotts. 

~ * 


Habit’s Chain. 


CERTAIN HABITS UNCONSCIOUSLY FORMED AND HARD 
TO BREAK. 


AN INGENIOUS philosopher estimates that the 

amount of will power necessary to break a life- 
long habit would, if it could be transformed, lift a 
weight of many tons. 

It sometimes requires a higher degree of heroism 
to break the chains of a pernicious habit than to lead a 
forlorn hope in a bloody battle. A lady writes from 
an Indiana town : 

‘‘From my earliest childhood I was a lover of 
coffee. Before I was out of my teens I was a miser- 
able dyspectic, suffering terribly at times with my 
stomach. 

‘“*T was convinced that it was coffee that was caus- 
ing the trouble and yet I could not deny myself a cup 
for breakfast. At the age of thirty-six I was in very 
poor health, indeed. My sister told me I was in dan- 
ger of becoming a coffee drunkard. 

‘*But I never could give up drinking coffee for 
breakfast, although it kept me constantly ill, until I 
tried Postum. I learned to make it properly accord- 
ing to directions, and now we can hardly do without 
Postum for breakfast, and care nothing at all for 
coffee. 

“*IT am no longer troubled with dyspepsia, do not 
have spells of suffering with my stomach that used to 
trouble me so when I drank coffee.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
‘“*The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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PICTURESQUE MONTMORENCI FALLS, AT QUEBEC, CANADA. “LIKE A PALACE IN FAIRY-LAND.” THE FAMOUS TAJ MAHAL, AT AGRA, BRITISH INDIA, 
H.E. Francis, Chicago. F. J. O. Alsop, California. 

















(PRIZE-WINNER.) HE DID HIS BEST TO WATCH THE OLD YEAR OUT. 


CURIOUS VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE FERRIS-WHEEL AT THE LATE WORLD'S FAIR. CAMERA 
Mrs. EF. E. Trumbull, New York, 


POINTING DIRECTLY DOWNWARD. —Arthur Schuettler, Ilinois 


























A TEA-PARTY WITH DISTINGUISHED GUESTS.—F. 8. Andrus, New York. BUDDING SCULPTORS MODELING A SNOW IMAGB,—WN, M., Miller, Illinois. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 
MINIATURE ART COLLECTION OF SKILLED CAMERISTS WHOSE WORK IS A DELIGHT TO THE PUBLIC. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 23.) 
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An 


HE aartist’s 
latest oc- 
cupation is 
making plays. 
He does not 
write the plays 
—he originates 
the ideas for 
them and cre- 
ates the char- 
acters in line 
and color with 
his pencil and 
his brush; he 
outlines the 
scenarios and 
designs the 
costumes, and 
the result is 
something ab- 
solutely new. 
‘I want nov- 
elty, not dram- 
atized novels. 
Invent something new,’’ says the theatrical producer 
to the playwrights who come bringing their wares, and 
the novelists who come offering their copyrights. But 





MR. W. W. DENSLOW, THE ARTIST WHO 
CREATES STAGE NOVELTIES. 





























THE ‘“PUMPKIN-HEAD” AND THE FOOTMAN. 


it is the artist who has quietly come in and pre-empted 
the field who has furnished to the theatrical producer 
characters that have never been done on the stage, and 
who has originated a new school of theatrical spectacle. 

W. W. Denslow is the inventor of this new occupa- 
tion for artists. The only absolutely new characters 
that have come to the American stage in many sea- 
sons are the Scarecrow and the Tin Man, upon whom 
rests the fame of ‘‘ The Wizard of Oz.’’ They repre- 
sent the work of the untrammeled pencil of this artist, 
who has gained wide fame as an illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books. It is unlikely that Mr. Denslow, the fa- 
miliar ‘* Den’’ of the art world, had the remotest con- 
ception that he was producing material for the thea- 
tre when he planned “‘ The Wizardof Oz’’ with Frank 
Baum, and hit upon his mas- 
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Artist as a Funny Play-maker 


By Mary Worswick 


but, and he draws his ‘‘ Wizard of Oz’’ royalties reg- 
ularly. 

‘*T made twenty-five sketches of those two before 
I was satisfied with them,’’ declares Mr. Denslow. 
‘“* You may well believe there was a great deal of evolu- 
tion before I got that golf-ball in the Scarecrow’s ear 
or the funnel on the Tin Man’s head. I experimented 
and tried out all sorts of straw waistcoats and sheet- 
iron cravats before I was satisfied. And after Mont- 
gomery and Stone were chosen for these réles I made 
a number of new skefches to get the thing just right 
for the stage.’’ 

The Scarecrow and the Tin Man are not more 
unique creations than the Pumpkin Boy and the Corn 
Dodger, which Mr. Denslow has just introduced to the 
public in ‘‘ The Pearl and the Pumpkin,’’ a fantastic 
fairy-tale for children written by Paul West, the play- 
wright and New York newspaper man of the World 
staff, and which will shortly be put into a gorgeous 
spectacle by Klaw & Erlanger. A dramatized pump- 
kin as a hero for a musical extravaganza is rather out 
of the ordinary, even the most conservative will ad- 
mit ; and when the dramatized pumpkin is re-enforced 
by a theatrical corn dodger, with canned corn as the 
tragedy imminent, and the whole scene of action is 
transferred from pastoral fields to the coral groves at 
the bottom of the sea, the originality of Mr. Denslow’s 
creative imagination is manifest. 

W. W. Denslow was probably as astonished as any- 
body to find himself a personage of the stage-world, 
for his original ambition began and ended in supplying 
‘*clean wit and pure fun” for the American child. 
He still adheres closely to first intentions, and his list 
of picture-books and revivals of Mother Goose has not 
been interrupted by his excursions into stage-land, for 
pleasing children is his forte, and the study of chil- 
dren’s whims and 
likes and points of 














THE “ CORN DODGER.” 














fantastic visions into paint and canvas, costumes and 


properties. 
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Theatre Audiences Annoyed. 





view has been the 
secret of his in- 
spired imagina- 
tion. As Woolf 
saw the pathos in 
child-life, so Dens- 
low sees the com- 
edy. He says of 
his first sketches 
of children : 

** Love of chil- 
dren was born in 
me, probably, but 


HE PROFESSIONAL theatre claque 

is an annoyance to audiences and 

not at all helpful to players. Recently 
a popular actress, Miss Barrymore, ap- 
pearing in a new play in New York, 
was called before the curtain fifteen 
times at the close of an act, and the 
play was by no means her best. The 
New York Herald, reporting this inci- 
dent, which it said was suggestive of a 
professional claque, asserted that it 
did not please the genuinely friendly 








I did not take any 
interest in them 
professionally un- 
til I went to San 




















part of the audience, and hisses began 
to be heard. Thus what would have 
been a distinguished ovation to the act- 
ress was spoiled by persons who were 





Francisco on the 


resent to lead in > applause. e 
t to lead in the applause. Th 





staff of the Lx- 
aminer. I hadn’t = eS 








young woman went nicely through her 
part. They overdid theirs. The time 





been in ’Frisco a 
week when the 
Chinese youngster 
appeared to meas a subject to cultivate. There was 
something fantastic about him-—to me he was all com- 

edy. Afterward I 





ter-strokes of comic genius, 
the Scarecrow and the Tin 
Man, with the hope of inter- 
esting the juvenile public by 
means of areally funny holiday 
picture-book. The late Fred 
Hamlin saw the theatrical pos- 
sibilities in Mr. Denslow’s fan- 
tastic twain, and the stage 
version of ‘‘The Wizard of 
Oz’’ was practically built 
around them. They were the 
‘* something new ”’ the theat- 
rical producer demanded. 
Frank Baum’s book was used, 
but Mr. Denslow carefully 








made a study of chil- 
dren—in fact, | do 
yet—and I’ve found 
them more interest- 
ing than grown 
folk.’’ 

Mr. Denslow was 
a cartoonist and all- 
around newspaper 
artist in San Fran- 
cisco-—later in Den- 
ver ; he returned to 
New York a_ few 
years ago, when fame 
had come to him with 
the tremendous suc- 








assisted his Scarecrow and 
Tin Man to make their dé- 

















THE “ PUMPKIN-HEAD” AND “LITTLE PEARL,” 


cess of ‘‘ The Wizard 


”” +4 
THE “ ANCIENT MARINER.” of Oz, forthwith 


bought himself an isl- 
and of the Bermudas and set up a kingdom of his own, 
built 'a bona-fide castle for his bride, and spent nearly 
all the past year there working on ‘‘ The Pearl and the 
Pumpkin, ’’ the action of which takes place in part in the 
Bermudas. He is in New York for the winter to look 
after the production of the spectacle, which will very 
likely be presented at the Drury Lane Theatre, Lon- 
don, as well as in New York. This will be a reversal 
of the usual custom of bringing the Drury Lane pro- 
ductions to New York after their run in London, and 
suggests an increasing confidence on the part of 
American managers in the ability of our artists and 
playwrights to ccntrive successful spectacles. 

In ‘‘ The Pearl and the Pumpkin ’’ Mr. Denslow has 
not only utilized the vegetable kingdom, but he has 
also surrounded his "umpkin Boy and Corn Dodger 
with such picturesque personages as Davy Jones and 
the Ancient Mariner with his cross-bow and alba- 
tross, Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, Midship- 
man Easy, Captain Kidd, Long Joha Silver, Mother 
Carey and her chickens, Neptune and his sea-horses, 
not to speak of merniaids and myrmidons! His ready 
pencil has played all sorts of pranks with sea myth and 
legend and fairy lore, and Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger 
are preparing to spend $50,000 in putting the artist’s 


THE ‘‘PUMPKIN-HEAD” AND THE MESSENGER. 


may come when theatre managers will 
learn that their audiences are content to 
bestow applause without leaders, and 
that genuine enthusiasm is better, if it be briefer in 
its manifestations, than the artificial sort. Good plays 
and skilled actors need no mere manufactured applause. 
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THE “TIN MAN” AND THE “ SCARECROW.” 
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FLORENCE ROCKWELL, 
Who plays a leading réle in ‘* Common SCENE FROM THE 





“ ” DALLAS TYLER, 
WESTERN PLAY, “SUNDAY,” IN WHICH ETHEL BARRYMORE (X) IS APPEARING Who will be Robert Béssan’s leading wo- 
sense Brackett,’’ at the Fourteenth AT THE HUDSON.—//alZ, r 
Street Theatre.—Mc/ntosh. 


man in * Strong-heart,’”’ soon to be pro- 
duced at the Hudson.—Moore. 



































LEW FIELDS HOW NEW YORK'S LATEST NOVELTY, THE HIPPODROMR, WHICH IS RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION, WILL FRITZI SCHEFF, 
— hg Ad = oho seuaiea-comedy APPEAR WHEN FINISHED—THE FIRST BUILDING TO BE DEVOTED TO A 
success, “It ep mw in Nordland,” at 


rhe comic-opera star, who is reviving 
the Lew Fields Theatre.— //a// PERMANENT CIRCUS IN AMFRICA etttanagy Cd A-siamaateal i 


Armstrong 

















THE “ FESTIVAL” SCENE IN THE NEW RURAL PLAY, “‘ COMMONSENSE BRACKETT,” AT THE FOURTEENTH STREET—RICHARD GOLDEN, WHO PLAYS THE TITLE-ROLE, STANDING IN CENTRE.— Had. 


THE NEW YEAR AT NEW YORK’S THEATRES. 


POPULAR PLAYS, AND THE ACTORS WHO ABLY INTERPRET THEIR LEADING CHARACTERS. 
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WHEN MR. WELLS began his remark- 
able series of prophetic romances 
he despaired of the human race. We 
still shiver when we think of our de- 
scendants in ‘‘The Time Machine ’”’ re- 
duced, after many thousands of years, to 
horrible imbecility. The prospect was 
not much better in “‘ When the Sleeper 
Wakens,’’ which showed us London in 
bondage to an unscrupulous oligarchy, in 
the midst of a mechanical civilization 
without a soul. In “*The War of the 
Worlds ’’ Mr. Wells corrected our pride 
by bringing to our planet invaders from 
Mars, who threatened to destroy the hu- 
man race altogether. If they had only 
been able to breathe our air and assimi- 
late our microbes, it would have been all 
up withus. But Mr. Wells is more hope- 
ful for our future than he used to be. 
From a pessimist of the deepest gloom, 
relieved by satirical humor, he is trans- 
formed to an enthusiastic visionary. He 
sees the race casting off the impediments 
of its earthly vesture and scaling the 
stars. If there are any Martians living 
by that time, they may rue that little 
adventure of their ancestors, who nearly 
conquered the earth. But Mr. Wells has 
abandoned all idea of conquest except in a spiritual 
sense. His ‘‘ Food of the Gods ”’ is symbolic of great 
development of human nature. It offers a curious con- 
trast to Stevenson’s allegory of *‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.’’ By taking a mysterious powder Jekyll could 
turn himself into Mr. Hyde for the gratification of the 
basest instincts. The mysterious food, invented and ap- 
plied by two delightful savants, causes a tremendous 
growth in the world, animal and vegetable. The 
thoughts of men are widened, but they do not wait 
for the process of the suns. Babes take the food 
and grow out of all knowledge. Three brothers, when 
the youngest is only twenty, are at least forty feet 
high, and animated by sublime aspirations far beyond 
their years or the confines of average intelligence. 
With amazing skill Mr. Wells makes this marvel quite 
plausible, and describes its social and political conse- 
quences. For atime the country is rather proud of 
its young giants, but their ideas are too large for the 
conservatism of the pigmies regarding rights of way 
and other ancient usages. This conflict is illustrated 
with infinite humor and satirical fancy. Mr. Wells 
has a lofty scorn—a forty-foot scorn—for many of our 
abiding prejudices. Whether we agree with him or 
no, his book is vastly entertaining and suggestive, and 
proves once more his immeasurable superiority to the 
fabulists whose fables are monstrous and unmeaning. 
QE OF THE most interesting of studios is ‘‘ the 
tower’’ on André Castaigne’s estate in Angou- 
léme, where the artist works and entertains during 
the summer. The tower, a quaint old structure, has 
been restored, and is an odd jumble of Turkish rugs, 
Japanese hangings, American furniture, old brass, 
shells from the South Seas, faiences from Brittany, 
ete. A glass balcony has been made into a library 
and gives a beautiful view over the Angouléme estate. 


ANDRE CA8TAIGNE, THE ARTIST, WHO WROTE 





This tower for many years belonged to the Angouléme 
estate, and, though it was a ruin, the owner placed 
his selling price at a prohibitive figure. He was 
finally induced, however, to let Castaigne add the 
coveted bit to his country home, the influencing factor 
in the transaction being a portrait of his dead son 
painted by Castaigne. It was to this tower that many 
of the characters in ‘‘ Fata Morgana’’ came often 
during the writing of the book, and here much of the 
book took form. 
AJOR LOUIS L. SEAMAN, who has just returned 
from the scenes of the Russo-Japanese War, has 
some interesting things to tell about the floating mines 
which have been set adrift by the Russians in the 
Pe-chi-li Gulf. The following is an extract from his 
book on the war, entitled ** From Tokio through Man- 
churia with the Japanese,’’ published by D. Appleton 
& Co., and concerns the captain of a Chinese junk, 
who towed one of those devastating implements of 
destruction into the harbor of Che-foo. The horror- 
stricken authorities immediately made him tow it out 
again, and then, ‘‘ Sharing one of the national traits 
of the Chinese, he was inordinately curious to know 
what was inside of that mine. With eight or ten of 
his friends he instituted an investigation. The mine 
was of thin boiler-plate and about two feet in diame- 
ter. The Chinese skipper attacked it with a sledge- 
hammer, and he and all his companions are no more. 
They passed into the Celestial Beyond with a lightning 
speed, and the belief prevails that whatever remained 
of the party was pretty evenly distributed over the 
Shantung Peninsula.’’ 
HAPPY iDEA is that conceived and executed by 
the Macmillan Company in their series of ‘‘ ani- 
mal autobiographies,’’ the first number of which is 


FATA MORGANA,” IN HIS PARIS STUDIO. 


devoted to that cunning and uncanny ani- 
mal, ‘‘The Rat.’’ The stories are de- 
signed for children, and for that reason 
are told in simple language and supplied 
with abundant and highly attractive illus- 
trations. We have never had a high 
opinion of rats, but this tale of the 
amusing adventures and _hairbreadth 
escapes of a member of the rodent fam- 
ily is so thoroughly captivating that one 
feels inclined to look upon these mis- 
chievous creatures with a more forgiving 
eye. The children cannot well have too 
many stories like these, which teach 
kindness to animals and lead to a deeper 
interest in all living things. 
a 
{T MIGHT almost go without saying that 
‘*Freckles,’’ the nature novel recent- 
ly published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
was a transcript from real life. The 
story has so much of the atmosphere of 
the fields and forests in it, it is so faith- 
ful in its delightful portraitures of the 
birds and other creatures of the wood, 
that it could have been written by no one 
who was not a genuine lover and student 
of nature. Asa matter of fact, the au- 
thor, Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter, has been 
an enthusiastic bird student gll her life. She is one 
of the best-known and most successful photographers 
of birds in the United States. She has waded through 
swamps, risked quicksands, climbed lofty trees, and 
forded swift rivers to get pictures. Her life has been 
in danger dozens of times. She lives in a fourteen- 
room log cabin at Geneva, Ind., in sight of Limberlost 
Swamp, which figures so prominently in ‘‘ Freckles.’’ 
_ 
HE PUBLICATION of a new story by Amelia E. 
Barr, author of ‘‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon,”’ 
‘The Maid of Maiden Lane,’’ ete., is an event of im- 
portance in the literary world. Her new book, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Belle of Bowling Green,’’ which has just 
been published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., reveals 
her ability as a charming teller of love tales at its 
best. This novel, as well as ‘‘ The Maid of Maiden 
Lane,’’ reveals strong historical interest, and a quaint 
and attractive local flavor, which is the secret of much 
of her popularity. ‘‘ The Belle of Bowling Green”’ isa 
story of the old New York in the stirring times of the 
War of 1812. 





- 


AN UNUSUAL book which has just appeared is 

‘The Ideal Mother,’’ by the Rev. B. Gwernydd 
Newton, of Pittsburg, published in beautiful form by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Mr. Newton has written a 
series of religious meditations on the life and charac- 
ter of the God-fearing mother. The treatment is sug- 
gestive of the Song of Solomon, and seems very little 
like a work written in this material and practical age. 
It is the hope of the author that he has been success- 
ful in emphasizing what the ideal mother owes to the 
inspiration of the Master, and what the reader owes 
to the ideal mother. This book shows that in mature 
years, as in the days of childhood, the way to the 
Father lies through the mother’s heart. 


ut FRAUDULENT MINING PROMOTION ut 


HE WAYS through which the imitator, the specious 
fakir, gulls the public are as various as are the many 
forms of success. Let a great stock.movement of 
any kind be inaugurated in the markets, and imme- 
diately you will find, springing up from the swamps 
which are the breeding-places of this class, prophets 
who tell‘in which wise goes the market, where the 
‘“‘top’’ lies, when ‘‘bottom’’” will be reached. In 
short, how a quick and eternal fortune may be real- 
ized through following their advice. If an indus- 
trial enterprise or two have become successful, and the 
public is in an apparently receptive mood, forthwith 
there is turned loose a prodigious mass of so-called 
‘*industrial ’’ enterprises by the purchase of which 
that same public may get its fill of industrials. 
Perhaps no line of promotion has attracted in its 
wake a more variegated class of imitators than mining 
promotion. Until within the last year or two those 
who have sought to take advantage of the almost 
fabulous success which has attended mining promo- 
tions of legitimate character have been confined to 
imitation only. That is, locating a hole somewhere in 
the ground, remote and inaccessible as possible, capital- 
izing the hole at some seven-figure amount, and then 
manufacturing stock certificates to feed out to the 
public at the best prices obtainable. The success that 
has in past years attended such efforts is almost be- 
yond human credulity, but there are signs that satiety 
has visited a goodly portion of the small investors. 
The millions of stock issued while the Texan oil boom 
was at its height, and the other millions which fol- 
lowed upon the impetus given by soaring columns of 
»il—mostly in pictures in this field—and the terrific 
collapse caused by the cessation of oil flow brought a 
halt to a very large number who had been reveling in 
dreams of oil riches and perennial dividends. 
I have been following the methods employed by 
certain classes who have enough knowledge to escape 


entanglements with the district-attorney to put up a 
plausible story, and afterward retain the goods ap- 
parently with nothing more than the maledictions of 
foolish clients and the harassing thought as to the 
next scheme to be undertaken. 

A prolific source of revenue to the imitator of the 
past has been one of the “‘ exchange ’’ of stocks. The 
promoter will watch a successful stock which com- 
mands a fairly ready value in the market and at any 
time can be sold for cash. He will, if possible, secure 
a list of people interested in this stock. His next step 
is to secure a claim or two—a barren bit of land al- 
most anywhere answers the purpose—and this he calls 
amine. It is magnificently endowed with all the at- 
tributes of success in the way of capital stock and 
certificates. It is exploited in the public press, or in 
the promoter’s “‘literature,’’ as he calls it, and glow- 
ing accounts are given of the value of the stock this 
mine represents and its future possibilities. More- 
over, a good stiff price is asked for it. Finding that 
the purchaser is loath to bite, and knowing that he 
owns stock in a good company, the promoter, with rare 
philanthropy, offers to make an exchange on the basis 
of part cash and part stock in his exchange proposition. 
On the face of it the holder of the valuable stock is 
making a fine bargain. He is offered twice what he 
paid for his original good stock, and obtains the new 
stock at what is apparently a very great bargain. The 
promoter immediately converts the salable stock into 
cash, and even if the margin is slight over what he 
paid the holder in cash, it nets him a good profit, inas- 
much as his own promotion stock is about as valuable 
as the cheaper kinds of wall paper. It is a game of 
heads I win, tails you lose, with a vengeance, which 
the holder of the good stock only discovers once he 
seeks to realize on the promoter’s high-priced stock ; 
then he discovers the nature of the bargain. 

There are two causes primarily responsible for this 


state of affairs. The pretenders are a branch of the 
great and growing tree of graft. They lack originality 
and the courage of the real promoter ; therefore they 
attempt to fatten on the by-products of the success 
established by some one else with a cunning which 
animates the wild kindred and animals of a lower de- 
gree. They see the glittering rewards of legitimate 
mining, and aim to take advantage of a public dazzled 
by mining fortunes which have, sometimes almost in a 
night, laid the foundations of some of the great houses of 
the country ; created millionaires whose spectacular and 
picturesque careers are household words ; which, more- 
over, in thousands of cases on the part of those who 
have been fortunate enough to secure stock at a low 
price, built a home, paid off a mortgage, or a galling 
debt, or insured a competence for the declining old 
age. It is one of the penalties of successful mining- 
a vast horde ready to offer the shadow for the sub- 
stance ; ready to prey upon the vitals of one of the 
noblest of industries when conducted along sound, eco- 
nomical lines. E. C. ROWE. 
2 @ 


Tea and Coffee Drinkers 


Use Horsrorpb’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 

IT allays the nervousness and disordered digestion 
caused by excessive use of Tea, Coffee, or Alcoholic 
drinks. An unexcelled strength-builder. 

© + 


The Youngest Baby 


can readily digest and assimilate Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk because the casein, which is in ordi- 
nary cow’s milk, undergoes physical alteration in the 
process of condensation, which makes it digestible. It 
brings the result which every parent is looking for, 
viz., strong and healthy children. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


([NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confi- 
dentially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is neces- 
sary. Inquiries should refer only to matters di- 
rectly connected with Wall Street interests. Sub- 
scribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at 
regular subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, 
are placed on a preferred list, entitling them to the 
early delivery of the papers, and, in emergencies, 
to answers by mail or telegraph. Address “Jas- 
per,”’ LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York.] 


‘THE bunco game in life is a big one. 

The hayseed from the wilderness who 
pays for a gold brick may be ashamed 
of his credulity, but he is not alone in 
his ignominy. High and low, the lust 
for wealth weakens men’s mental as 
well as moral strength. The famous 
Mrs. Chadwick case and the still more 
famous Humbert case in Paris show that 


_ FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE 











Spencer Trask & Co, 


Will be glad to mail list of 
high grade railroad, street rail- 
way, lighting and other bonds, 
together with selected list of 
guaranteed = stocks, Invite 
comparison with current in 
vestment offerings yielding 





3%% to 5% Interest. 





William & Pine Sts,, New York. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 




















Stocks  Bonds— Grain —Cotton 


JOUN M. SHAW 
Member New York Stock Eachange 
” New York Produce Exchange 


JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 

30 Broad Street 

New York City 

57 GUARANTEED 

O WATER BONDS 


Write for Circular No. 25, and New York, Boston, 
Philadel phia, and Pittsburgh bank references. 


A. DAVIDSON 


Telephones 
2685 Broad 
2686 Broad 








erlaelosiaerr 
Casas OOS 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
JAMES 8S. KUHN, 


*resident. 


#200,000.00 
L. L. McCLELLAND, 


Sec’y and Treasurer. 














DIVIDENDS The Wellington Associa- 
* tlonisa safe, 12 per cent. 

Has done much better than 

«« Success, How To Attain It,” is 
handsomely illustrated. 


dividend payer. 
that this year. 
told in a §2-page book 
Let us send a copy free. 
The Wellington Association, Boulder, Colo. 


DEATH takes a hand in every partner- | 


ship. 

How much of the success of your firm 
depends upon your life or that of your 
partners ? 

Whatever it is, you should provide an 
equivalent for it by securing insurance 
in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada, 


GOLD ONLY (0c. 


ON THE $! 


Mount Whitney Gold Mining Company Stock at ten 
cents a share (par value $1); 1,000 feet of development 
work done; production to date, $50,000. Ten tull 
claims and two mill sites; ample water, cheap fuel, 








railroad facilities; working night and day ; $100,000 
now on the dump; advancing in value rapidly. Write 
to-day tor prospectus, pictures, reports, &c.; clean, 


honest management ; highest references ; every investi- 
gation solicited ; don’t delay, but write now. This is 
a proposition that 1s going to make a lot of money tor 
the stockholders. We* have personally inspected the 


property and titles and it carries our highest possible 
endorsement. ‘The mines are located in Inyo County, 
California, one of the richest gold counties of the Gold- 
en State. 


Southwestern Securities Company 


507 H. W. Hellman Bidg. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
THE MINING HERALD. 


Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries 
principal companies, dividends,etc, very investor should 
rave it. We will send it free for six months upon request, 
A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 broadway, New York. 











PHOTOS 


nets or stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, 
$3 and $5. 


FROM LIFE for lovers of 
beauty and chic. Illustrated 
catalogue with forty-eight 





samples and three fine cabi- 
$1.00, greenback. Fine 
Statd wishes. Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

R. GENNERT, 89 S. FBG St. Martin, Paris, FRANCE 


assortments, $2, 


| bricked on the Bowery should promptly | 


| world. 





astute financiers and experienced bankers 
are not beyond the reach of plausible 
pretenders. In both these instances 
brainy financiers were bamboozled by 
women. Large sums of money were ob- 
tained on valuables and securities which 
were supposed to exist, but which were 
never uncovered, and which cannot now 
| be found. In the Humbert case they 
were said to be locked up ina safe. In 
the Chadwick case they are similarly 
under cover. 

The business man who seeks to borrow 
at the bank must produce his collateral. 
It must be in sight plainly, and subject 
to the fullest scrutiny and examination. 
Yet in the two famous cases I have cited, 
women were able, by producing fictitious 
evidences of wealth, to convince men of 
mature years and wide business experi- 

/ence that these women, strangers as 
they were, had enormous resources on 
which to base their borrowing. Just 
why persons of great wealth should be so 
pressed for money was also explained by 
the statement, which was made in both 
cases, that mysterious reasons justified 
the women in paying very heavy inter- 
est charges and premiums for a little 
timely financial assistance. Sifted down 
to the essence of the matter, in both 
cases we find that it was the large profits 
which tempted the avarice of the bank- 
ers and betrayed them into their gravest 
faults. 

So the unfortunate hayseed who is 
buncoed by a sharper on the streets of 
New York need not be afraid that he is 
without plenty of good company. If he 
will step over three or four blocks from 
the Bowery into Wall Street he will find 
a multitude whose pockets have suffered 
from various gold-brick schemes, some 
of them engineered by men of prominence 
in the social as well as in the financial 
It is not necessary to go into 
particulars. The courts have just de- 
cided in the notable American Malting 
case that some directors of this company 
must make restitution to the stockhold- 
ers of over a million dollars illegally and 
improperly paid as dividends. The law 
forbids such payment and makes di- 











rectors who violate the statute person- 
ally responsible for their illegal pay- | 
ments. It also subjects them to criminal 
prosecution for betraying a trust. A few 
more such judgments and a few years in 
the penitentiary for the most conspicu- 
ous violators of the law, would speedily 
check a tremendous abuse from which 
thousands of investors, great and small, 
have suffered. 

It is the stockholders’ fault if they do 
not exercise the great power which own- 
ership of stock confers upon them. It is 
their fault if, year after year, regard- 
less of their rights, and regardless of 
the wrongs perpetrated upon them by 
conscienceless directors, they cheerfully 
send to the latter the voting proxies 
which control the elections of directors | 
at annual meetings. How these direc- 
tors laugh in their sleeves at the gulli- 
bility of the stockholders! It is as if 
the countryman who has been gold- 


accept an invitation from the man who 
skinned him to come back and be skinned 
once more. 

And how we can all afford to laugh at | 
the ridiculous antics of the much over- 
estimated Boston stock - exchange by- 
product, Tom Lawson, now that the 
scare he gave is over and Wall Street 
begins to recognize that the terrible 
creature he pictured in such flaming and 
frenzied words is only an ordinary Wall 
Street scarecrow! No one who knows 
the crooked career of Lawson believes 


gamated Copper was made for his own 
benefit, or, as is entirely probable, for the 
benefit of some of the insiders who had 
sold Amalgamated short and were anx- 
ious to cover, of course I cannot say ; but 
it was a game in which the public suffered 
that public which Lawson tries to de- 
lude into the belief that he is its warm- 
est, most devoted, and self-sacrificing 
friend. 
It wasa “‘con’’ game to the green ones, 
truly. If the smash in that stock has 
taken its control from Colonel Greene 
and turned it over to the Amalgamated, 
| which has been after it so long, no one 
need be surprised ; not even Lawson, for 
he knows the game he played and who 
| paid him to play it. 


Continued on page 20. 


So with Greene Con. Copper. 
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tow Money Grows 


is the title of a book which tells how to 


invest small sums ($10 or more per 



















month), how to tell a good investment, 
how you might have converted $100 into 
$358.83, how to choose between real 
estate and stocks, how savings banks 
make their money, how to choose your 
partners, how to guard against uncertain 
“ prospects,” how to protect yourself in 


case you should not care to hold an in- 


This book is 


not an advertisement of any particular 


vestment indefinitely, etc. 
investment. It is a general “ talk” about 
investments, based upon my experiences 
and observations. Write me a postal 
saying, simply, “Send ‘How Money 
Grows.’ ” You will receive the book, 


free, by return mail, 


-M.OSTRANDER, 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT, 


N BLOG., 
— prt me 





} 
that he is in the stock market solely for | 
his health. Whether his strike at Amal- 
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YOU DON’T NEEDAGUN 


IF YOU KNOW SIUSTSU 


If you would know how to defend yourself, unarmed, against every form of vicious 
attack and render helpless your assailant with an ease and rapidity which is astonishing— 
if you would possess that physical strength and power of endurance which characterizes 
the Japanese soldier — you must learn Jiu-Jitsu. 

Jiu-Jitsu is the most wonderful system of physical training and self-defense the world 
has ever known. Its practice develops every musele, every tissue, and strengthens every 
organ of the human body. It makes men“ strong as stee],” and women the 
physical equal of men of their own age and weight. As a means of self- 
defense, it is as potent at short range as the most deadly weapon, The 
Science of Jiu-Jitsu includes a thorough knowledge of anatomy, and teaches 
how to produce temporary paralysis by a slight pressure exertet at one of the 
many vulnerable points. When once a person skilled in the art effects one of 
the Jiu-Jitsu * holds,” it is utterly useless for an opponent to offer resistance. It 
makes nv difference how unequ lly matched in point of size or strength the con 
testants may be, a knowledge of Jiu-Jitsu will enable a woman to overcome and 
render powerless the strongest man. 


Jiu-Jitsu Successfully Taught by Mail 


For over 2.000 years the principles of Jin-Jitsu have been religiously guarded. 
By an 'mperial edict the teaching of the system was forbidden outside of Japan 
The friendly feeling, however, existing between Japan and the United States has 
been instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its oath-bound secrecy, 
and all the secrets of the Japanese National System of Physical 
Training and Self-lefense are now_being revealed to the American 
people for the first time by the YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JdET sw, 
at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. ¥. K. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin Ryu 
School of Japan, has formulated a correspondence course 
which contains full instructions in Jin-Jitso, It is identical 
with the course taught in the leading school of Japan. 


First Lesson Sent Free 


An intensely interesting hook which explains the principles 
of Jiu-Jitsu has just been written by Mr. Yabe. As long as the 
edition lasts this book, together with the first lesson in the art. 
will be sent free to interested perso 8s. The lesson is fully 
illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings, and shows one 
of the most effective methods known to Jiu-Jitsu for disposing 
of a dangerous antagonist. If you desire to know more about 
the closely guarded secrets of this marvelous science, you 
should write to-day for this free book and specimen lesson. 
They will be sent you by return mail, postpaid. Address 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU 


340 B, Realty Bidg., Rochester, New Vork 
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Sharp Contrast 


Whiskey without quality, age 
or flavor disappoints the ase 
like eggs without salt. Rare, old 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Mellow, Rich, Delicious 


SPHOSSSSSSSSOSOSSOSSHSOOSOOOOOD 


regales the palate and leaves no 
fault to find. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


se aaah aaaaaahaapipiiiiinied 





To Prevent 
Loss of Hair 


Shampoo the hair once 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 








a week with 
The sulphur 


is absorbed by the hair and revives 
the hair roots. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is a specific for 
parasitic scalp and skin diseases and 


cures dandruff. Refuse all substitutes for 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap 


2hc. a cake at drug stores, or mailed for 30c. by 
THE €. N. CRITTENTON C0, 115 Fulton St, New York. 


Hill's Hair and W hisker Dye, Black or Brown, 5O cts, 




















“Tam= N 
John Mackin tosh 
Lite Toffee King 


Copyright, 1904, John Mackintosh, New York. 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


the Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 

The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country and 
in England (the home of Mackintosh’s Totfee) have 
mide it the vreat international candy. It is absolute- 
ly pure and wholesome, and the best candy ever 
made for children. [ want to caution you against in- 
ferior imitation of my ‘Toffee. Ke sure that you get 
the original * Mackintosh’s Toffee.” | Ask your deal- 
er, and if he cannot supply you, send me Ten Cents 
in stamps for a sample package; or $1,60 for a 4-1b, 
Family tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 105. 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 











_ lence. 
used in exquisite proportions— 
blended and aged to a flavor. 

Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Molland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. FL HEUBLEIN & BRO., proprictors 


Hartford New York London 
wn jets * 


The Cub 


MARTIN 
cktauls 


SLuB COCKTAILS are 


always of uniform excel- 
The choicest liquors are 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued frum page 19. 
“M.,”” Pensacola, Fla.: I will utilize it if you send 


it., 
1. ” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
of no 
- i. ‘S., ” Sanford, Me.: 
has been "made officially. 
“W. X. W."": He does not have a rating and a 
a is on record against him. 
. L. P.,” Cleveland: Yes; it looks like a pretty 
high price. I would not be in a hurry to get into it. 
" Brookline, Mass.: They are members of the 
at" board or identified with auxiliary companies. 
*G. Milwaukee: 1. Yes. 2. The former 


1. No rating. 2. I know 


Yes; the announcement 


company had two classes of stock, the new only | 


one. 

“K.,”’ Toledo, O.: 1. Lwould not beinahurry. 2. I 
think the Tol. St. L. and Western 4s, around 80, 
are safer. 

‘J. R. H.,” New York: It will be necessary to 
have the entire plan more fully disclosed before I 
can reply. 

“H.,” Troy, N. ¥.: The preferred looks cheaper, 
but it might be well to wait until the entire plan 
has been disclosed. 

“Rihen”: Any broker will deal in odd lots, but 
strong, conservative houses do not care to do a mar- 
gin business in these. 

G. R.,” Detroit, Mich.: Nothing is known of the 
mining stock on Wall Street and I am urable to give 
you the information you seek. 

”* Lee, Mass.: Conditions are changing con- 
stantly. It might be well to await the outcome o 
the present liquidating tendency. 

"EB. J. ” E. St. Louis: I would take a profit in 
my oo without a moment’s hesitation. I doubt 
if a. will get the price you mention. ; 

’ Albany: It might be better if the decline 
ie al, to even up until you can get out without 
loss. There will be no assessments, I am told. 

“Chink,” New York: 1. I would not sacrifice at 
a loss, though it may go lower temporarily. 2. I 
would not be in a hurry to get into this market. 

*E. Z.": 1. Not quite as good as I hoped for. 2. 
There is nothing else, apparently, todo. 3. Not at 
a sacrifice. 4. The market always makes the price. 

“K,.” Racine, Wis.: Itis said that insiders are not 
averse to having it go lower, and that if it does they 
will accumulate it. You might watch it on this 


basis. 

“ F.,”’ Hoboken, N. J.: 1. Itisa ievent commit- 
tee. 2. Yes; on a reaction. 3. If Greene Copper 
shows much of a decline I think it might be pur- 
chased for a turn. 

“A.,”’ Chicago, Ill.: It would be impossible for me 
to answer your question without taking far more 
time than I could give to the investigation. Better 
deal with a broker you can trust. 

“§.,” Spring Valley, N. Y.: 1. Under the circum- 
stances it would be wiser to participate in the new 
plan, and, if the shares fall much lower, purchase 
additional ones toeven up. 2. They are in the pres- 
ent management. 

“1.S.,”’ Cohoes, N. Y.: I would take a profit in my 
Leather common. The tip that the stock was to go 
to 25 was very freely circulated before the reorgan- 
ization plan came out, but there was nothing in the 
plan ait justified it. 

. D.,”” Brooklyn: Usually such affairs turn out 


{ onlk at the end than at the beginning. The loss 


would not be very heavy, perhaps less than if you 
sent good money after bad, but I hesitate to advise 
you to lose anything. 

*J.,”" Dimond, Cal.: The exchange of your United 
Railway bonds for S. P. preferred will give youa 
somewhat speculative security in place of a semi- 
investment bond, but I think the chances of a rise 
favor the railroad shares. 

‘D. F. B.”: I would not be in a hurry to buy, ex- 
cepting on a very severe slump. Wis. Central com- 
mon sold at 16 during the past year ; Chic. Gt. West- 
ern common at 14. The former, under existing con- 


| ditions, has a better opportunity. 


| * ” Troy, N. Y.: The only report of the Ameri- 
can Ice Company that has thus far been issued, as 
far as my knowledge extends, is that which has been 
sent to all stockholders recently. I presume a copy 
may be obtained on application to the company’s 


office. 
““M. J. D.,” Toronto: 1. H. W. Rosenbaum, 35 
Broad Street, trades extensively in options. 2. I 


had much rather own the Steel seconds than the | 


preferred stock, from the investment standpoint. 
The enormous capitalization of this company makes 
it top-heavy 

‘Duke, oY Easton, Penn.: 


The rise in Leather 


common was based on expected favorable develop- | 


ments from the reorganization plan. The publica- 
tion of the plan seemed to discount the rise. On re- 
actions the stock might give you a chance fora turn. 
Note weekly suggestions. 

“B. T. D. D.S.”: U.S. Leather common ranged 
last year from 6 to 15 1-4, and this year from 6 1-2 to 
20 8-4. The preferred sold last year down to 71 1-2, 
and this year to 75 5-8. I do not see that the new 
plan is of benefit to holders of either class; cer- 
tainly not to the preferred. 

“*L,,”’ Cambridge, Mass.: 1. I had rather have 
Greene Con, Copper at 26 than Steel common at 40, 
or even at the same price. 2. Rock Island common 
and Erie common would also have the preference. 
Both are a good way from dividends, however, and 
I would not be in a hurry to buy. 

“*M.,”” Dayton, O.: 1. Canadian Pacific sold last 
year as low as 116, and this year aslow as110. In view 
of the new competition which itis to have,its stability 
is not as well assured as that of our own Pacific rail- 
roads. Soo preferred looks cheaper. 2. Not at pres- 
ent, though it man be, ultimately. 

*S.,”’ Goshen, N. Y.: There will be noassessment, 
but the pee oy is what price the new stock will 
command. It is not expected to sell at five times 
the prevailing price of the common. Earnings of the 
present year have shown a decided increase, but not 
enough for the payment of dividends. 

“H. A. E.,” New York: 1. The Southern Rail- 
way interests seem to believe in the stock for the 
future. Perhaps you had better wait. 2. Detroit 
Southern has shown increased strength of late on 
rumors of a new disposition of the property. When 
it approaches its cost I would let it go. 

“Student,”” New York: American Shipbuilding 
passed its dividends on the common over a year ago. 
Its last annual report showed a surplus of only 
$111,000. It has suffered, as all other shipping in- 
terests have suffered, but the stock has speculative 
value, depending on a revival of the industry. 

“S.,”’ Milwaukee: The Tol. St. Louis and Western 
4s, the San An. and A. Pass 4s, and the Kan. City 
Southern 8s have merit. Think they are quite as 
good as the St. L. and W. con. 4s and better than the 
others you mention, from the investment stand- 
point. 

““M.,”’ Dayton, O.: 1. The official announcement 
says nothing about an assessment. You probably 
have received it by this time if you area stockholder. 
2. The preferred would have the preference, but 
many regard both classes of stock as too high at 


present. Better wait until the full plan has been 
disclosed. 
“S. St.."" New York: Pittsburg Coal has large 


coal properties, tributary to railroads in the Pitts- 
burg district, and extensive plants at lake ports. It 
controls other coal properties by lease. It is heavily 
capitalized, but the revival of the coal industry is 
giving greater vitality to the stocks and they pre- 
sent speculative possibilities. The last report was 
favorable. It is quite active on the Pittsburg ex- 
change. 

“Ceylon”: 1. Simply sign it and send it in. If 
your broker has not put the stock in your name you 
can tell him todo so and to send you the proxy. 2. 
I did not recommend the stocks you mention at the 





higher prices you paid, but at much lower figures. 
Ultimately you ought to be able to even up and get 
out safely, but you may have to be patient. 3. The 
mining stocks to which you refer are not dealt in on 


| the exchange. 


3. Conditions change constantly. 


| its value. 


f | as bad as possible recently. 








WEEKLY 


**Curb’’: I never said that the new Superior stock 
was to be issued on a basis of 18, or any other figure. 





I simply said that for each share of Con. Lake Supe- 
rior common, one quarter of a share of the new Lake 
Superior stock would be issued, and for each share 
of the preferred, one-half of the new stock. 
| the price of the new stock will be [ cannot predict. 
Neither the stock nor the bonds are dealt in on the 
exchange as yet. 
«eG. E.,”” Newark, N. J.: 


What 


1. Bay State Gas is al- 
ways a gamble around an eighth or a sixteenth. 2. 
Leather common, last year and this, sold as low as 


6 1-2, and was quite stagnant at this figure. Around 


that price no doubt it would again be a purchase. 
I advise that you 
note my weekly suggestions. 4. Publication is 
made as rapidly as I can answer, and generally in- 
side of a week or ten days. 


**R.,” Charlestown, Mass.: 1. The reorganization 


of the American Ice Company will of course take 
away the cumulative dividend privilege of the pre- 
| ferred stock. 
| this will recompense stockholders in part, at least, 


If the deferred dividends are paid, 


for the concession. A profit is always a good thing to 
take. 2. Amalgamated is too close a corporation, as 
I have repeatedly said, for me to advise regarding 
It is understood that dividends are to be 
increased shortly, but many think it is not as at- 
tractive as Greene Con. 

“*S.,”" New York: 1. I have heard of none openly 
thus far, but it may develop lateron. 2. You are 


| no doubt right in reference to the voting power. 3. 
| It is impossible to say what the earnings might be 


under better conditions. They have certainly been 
If there is a sensational 
decline, perhaps you might even up with some hope 
of doing better. 4. I have heard good reports of N. 
Y. Transportation, but the par of that stock is only 
$20 ashare. 5. It might be well to await develop- 
a The full plan has not yet apparently been 
isclosed. 

** Jack,’”” New York: 1. It is not the number of 
shares that gives value to your holdings; it is the 
earning power of the property. In other words, if 
fifty shares of the new company earn more than 100 
shares of the old, you are obviously better off with 
the lesser number. No one knows what the Lake 
Superior Company will do in the way of dividends, 
or whether it will be able toearnany. The plants 
have only recently started running. 2. I would not 
be ina hurry. Many regard it as too‘high, but ona 
sharp reaction it would be a purchase. 3. Nobody 
believes it. 

‘A.,”” Pennsylvania: The traction situation in 
Chicago has appeared to be unfavorable toChic. Trac- 
tion common, and yet the movement of the stock all 
along in the Chicago market has led to the surmise 
that insiders will be very glad to pick it up on every 
reaction. Under existing conditions | would hold 
a little longer and await the outcome of the situa- 
tion, evening up if it goes much lower. Traction 
stocks are usually not wiped out so readily. Recall 
the manner in which the Third Avenue shares of 
New York City were dealt with on their panicky 
decline. ()f course you must form your own judg- 
ment, which aid be better than mine. 

gy 4 y The plan for the reorganization of 
U. S. Leather Am. to be simply a plan to get rid of 
the 8 per cent. cumulative provision of the preferred 
stock, and to give $6,000,000 of the new common 
stock to parties who are believed to be helpful to 
the new concern. 
new securities will make the charges on the earn- 
ings as heavy as those that are now being paid. I 
do not see that there is any saving to any one, and I 
certainly would not sacrifice my cumulative 8 per 


| cent. privilege if I were a holder of the preferred. 


If the reorganizers want to control the company, let 
them go into the market and buy the stock. Ulti- 
mately they may have to do so, and for that reason 
I would not sacrifice my preferred. 2. You may get 
it before the annual mare. 

“S.,”” Los Angeles : The extent of the reaction 


will depend on Fr tuctrial conditions and the money | 
| market at the opening of the new year, and perhaps | 


as much as anything on the attitude of leading 
spirits in the market. They may think it a good 
time to inaugurate a bear rather than to continue 
the bull campaign. Large interests insist that un- 


| derlying conditions are still very good, and that the 


January disbursements should exert a favorable in- 
fluence on prices, but after such a protracted rise a 
greater reaction than we have had would seem to 
be natural. 2. Southern Pacific has been widely 
distributed on the recent rise, and is well supported. 
It touched 41 1-2 during the current year, and would 
have to have a severe setback to approximate that 
price — 3 Until the liquidation is complete. 

. Z.,”"’ Cleveland: 1. Lawson’s statements 
are RA too wild, but I believe that the Steel 
Trust is enormously over-capitalized and that un- 
less its earnings are substantially increased by a 
prolonged revival of the iron industry, the shares 
some day will suffer a severe slump. 2. The effort 
of those who keep the books of the trust is con- 
stantly directed toward making as good a showing 
as possible. One of the most prominent founders 
of the trust, who has sold all his shares, said, not 
long since, that if the books were kept as those of 
a conservative iron concern were, they would show 
only about half the profits recently reported. 3. 
The danger of selling such a stock short lies in the 


fact that the very strongest interests in the Street | 


have been protecting it and will no doubt continue 
to do so until they have unloaded at a good profit, 
just as the recent letter by James R. Keene to Mr. 
Lawson disclosed that the former had engineered 
the sale of $22,000,000 of Amalgamated Copper for 
H. H. Rogers and his “ inside ”’ associates at a time 
when the public were being bamboozled with re- 
ports of its enormous earnings. After such a dis- 
closure, who will want to touch Amalgamated ? 
Continued on page 21 


Odd Features of an 
Italian Wedding. 


Continued from page 4 


guests all dance at the same time, but if 
it is in the home there is seldom room 
for more than one couple at one time. 
During the evening confetti is showered 
over the dancers. 

The necessity for a dowry, so invari- 
able in Italy, does not obtain with such 
force here, although the custom of por- 
tioning the daughters still prevails to 
some extent. One will naturally wonder 
where all the money for wedding extrav- 
agances comes from in the Italian col- 
ony, and it will occasion some surprise 
to learn that many of the elaborate wed- 
ding displays are made by immigrants 
who came to this country practically pen- 
niless a few years ago, and are still 
working for one dollar a day or there- 
about. There is an Italian savings bank 
on Grand Street which opened seven 
years ago and has to-day $2,000,000 in 
deposits from Italians, many of whom | 


cannot read or write, and some of whon | 
actually cannot count the money they | 
have earned and saved and bring in to 


deposit. 
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as skill cil 
pure and delicious as 





CANDIES 


THE SAME MAKERS 
THE SAME EXCELLENCE: 








The dividend and interest on the | 





CHEERFUL COOKS 


MAKE RAAPPY GUESTS 
Give your cook 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


It makes fine cooking easy. 


There’s only one real ‘‘Liebig’’ 
with this 
signature ° 5 
in blue: 














Perchance we speak of a “smooth faced man’’—asto 
whiskers, yes—as to skin, perhaps—W oodbury’s Facial 

p makes smooth faced men of usall. 25 as. every- 
where, Send 10 ts. for samples of all four preparations 


The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati 




















DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 
oman Ane ii. 


Quality Al 


One-Half Carat 10.00 di 
Quality Al. $65.00 si 00 per neat 


Upon request, will express either rings above 


shown, toan honest person, for inspection, charges 
paid. ORDER AT ONCE. | hg payment with order, or 
will send on approval, C. O. D. first porment. Catalog 
No. Al76¥f ree, Responsibility $250,000. Est. 1882, 


WERBERT L, JOSEPH & CO, 148 A176 State Street, ith ! 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


a SPECIAL 


OFFER 
: 


ComPANY 


We are Ta the BEST 
NEW CROP 


50Oc. TEAS 


in the U.S, wards of Teas, Cof- 
Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun. fees, Spices, Extracts and 
powder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 


a SAMPLE ORDER 
of *5.00 and up- 


Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, 
Imperial, Ceylon. 

Good Oolongs, Mixed and 
Eng. Breakfast, 25 & 20¢. Ib. 


allow you 20 per cent. 
off and pay all express 
charges, 80 that you may 
thoroughly test the quality 
of the goods. This is a 
chance that is seldom 
offered; it gives alla 








We are selling the REST 


25c. COFFEE 


Good Roasted COFFEES, Chance to purchase our 
12, 15, 18 and 20c¢. a Ib. | goods at less than cost. 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


WR. MILLER, care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


81 & 88 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. 











‘tian lla why are you hop- 


ping around on one foot ?’’ 


Johnny—‘‘ We’re playing horse, and 


I’m the one papa bet on.’’ 





cured to Stay Our one. & io medicines 
Le Se ga 
| Padma P- Harold Hayes, 1M a 
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TRAGIC SEQUEL OF THE $1,000,000 FIRE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN 
WHICH WAS CRUSHED IN, WITH A LOSS OF EIGHT LIVES, BY A BLOWN-DOWN WALL OF 
THE BURNED PECK BUILDING.—JWHibbard & Potter. 


‘Rub it on wood and make tt come good.” 


In by-gone times an itching palm was said to betoken the receipt of money. 
To-day, the sure sign of money is an advertisement in Leslie's Weekly and Judge. 
Large and certain returns result from the use of these money-making mediums, 


Leslie's Weekl over 100,000 homes every 


week and is read by all the family. Its columns are clean, instructive and 


entertaining. A very profitable advertising medivm. 
Jud uag e ood nature and optimism. Seeneverywhere. A great 
fa vorite with the general public, Makes mirth for the 


th and money for the advertiser. 


—the pioneer illustrated news 
weekly of America. Enters 


—the weekly that makes people laugh. Full of fun, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
Fourth Ave. and 19th St., New Vork City. Fourth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 
W. L. MILLER, Advertising Mgr. WILLET F. COOK, Advertising Mar. 
CHAS. B. NICHOLS, Western Representative, 1313 Hartford Bidg., Chicago. 
J. F. STONE, Eastern Represcntative, 59 Journal Building, Boston, 


JUDGE, 





FROM ABOVE, SHOWING THE WRECK OF THE CROKER HOTEL (AT RIGHT), 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 2. 


“J. H. Y.,” Washington: Please read notice at 
head of my department. 
‘O. F.,” Troy, N. Y.: At present there is little 
difference. Much depends on the relative improve- 
ment of the coal and iron business. 

W.,”’ Denver: If the condition of the iron 
industry continues to improve you ought to get out 
with little loss. Iam afraid that the recent revival 
is only temporary. 

”” New Haven: The common stock receives 
only Mvait as much of the new stock as the preferred 
and the same amount of bonds, according tothe plan 
that has been sent to me. 

““M.,”” Sanford, Me.: 1. Only speculatively. 2. 
Not as compared with the price of the preferred. 3. 
Everything depends on business conditions, the 
money market, and the crops in the new year. 

“C.” Walton, Mass.: 
to get into the market while its tone is so uncertain. 
2. Spencer Trask & Co., William and Pine streets, 
and John M. Shaw & Co., 30 Broad St., are both 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 

“T.,” Pittsburg: 1. The reduction of the capital 
is intended to squeeze the water out of the common 
shares, I presume. It gives the latter a less num- 
ber of shares, but some hope of dividends, for the 
new stock will be all of one kind, with no prefer- 
ence. If present preferred shareholders get any- 
thing, the holders of the common who make the 
| change will also get at leastalittle. 2. Many others 
have expressed sentiments similar to your own. 

‘“H. H.,” New Orleans: The drastic nature 
of the plan for the reorganization of the New 
Orleans Railways Company ought to answer your 
inquiries. It includes an assessment on both the 


| duction of the company’s obligations. The fact 
that more than $5,000,000 is needed to meet matur- 
ing obligations also shows the weakness of the situ- 
ation. | am afraid that a good many other over-capi- 
talized traction systems will have to meet a similar 
fate during the coming year or two. 

“Alpha”: 1. I think you will sell at a profit un- 
less the entire market gives way. The interest on 
the Amer. Tobacco 4s is being earned two or three 
times over, Iam informed. The certificates on Feb- 
ruary lst will carry interest for the preceding six 
months, 2. St. Louis Southwestern, on the break 
to 50, was certainly a purchase. Insiders bought it 
several points higher. 3. The agitation in refer- 
ence to the Interstate Commerce Commission legis- 
lation is more of a scare than anything else, in my 
judgment. It must be some time before the proposed 
legislation can be enacted. 

“C.,” Galveston: 1. I would not be in a hurry to 
purchase until the details of the plan have been 
more clearly disclosed. 2. It is hardly probable that 
we shall very soon realize the lowest prices of last 
year, unless there should a general collapse in 
| business. The understanding between the great 

railroads which has resulted in an agreement on 
| higher rates is doing more to increase railroad earn- 
ings than a general industrial revival. 3. The Tol. 
St. Louis and Western 4s, compared with other 
bonds of equal quality, look reasonable around 83. 
4. No immediate effect. 5. On reactions, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Texas Pacific, Amer. Malting pre- 
ferred, and Greene Con. Copper have favorable pros- 
pects, acc ording to the present outlook. 

Hemenway ”’: 1. Unless! could sell at a profit I 
would accept the new plan and take the new stock, 
in the hope that the latter may some day bea divi- 
dend-payer and let you out. 2. N. Y. Transporta- 
tion has had something of an advance, but until it 
finds economical traction conveyances for the Fifth 
Avenue traffic its earnings will hardly show much 
of an improvement. If that day comes the stock 
will be worth much more. It has not come yet. 3. 
Insiders who seem to know all about Greene Cop- 


1. 1 would not be in a hurry 





preferred and common sharesand a radical re- | 
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WHY NOT fat": 
1905 b 
saving some money! The 
best way to save is to buy a 
Diamond through the *“Loftis Way. ” 
Easy monthly payments and 20 per cent 
annual increase in value is certain, or 17 per cent 
more than Saving Banks pay. Send for our Catal 
and select the Diamond you want. We will send it at 
once with all charges paid. If you like it, pay one-fifth 
of the price and keep it, sending the balance to us in 
eight equal monthly payments. Write today for the 
finest Diamond, Watch and Jewelry Catalogue published. 


Winners of the GOLD MEDAL 
LOFTS ¢ eo, at St. Louis Exposition, 
Diamond Cutters and 
Manafectaring Jewelers, 
pte A 16 to 98 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
nana TWENTIETH YEAK—1 884-1 904 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
Empire Theatre Dramatic School 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


From the New York Times, November 6, 1908. 
‘The students showed evidences of careful training. 


Managers are waking up to the fact that experience in 
dramatic schools is of value, and year by year pupils are 
finding their way to the professional boards in greater 
num bers.” 


For full partic mane apply to E. P. STEPHENSON, 
General Manage - Carnegie Hall 





per believe that Amalgamated interests are pur- 
chasing it on recessions. Railway Steel Spring com- 
mon earns and pays its dividend also, and an ex- 
change to that might be profitable, but you must 
speculate at your own risk. 
‘E. T. B.,”” New York: It would require more 
than finite power to presage with safety what would 
happen within a few weeks or months to any twelve 
of the stocks on the list. Local or general conditions 
have their effect, and then there are always such ex- 
traordinary and panicky interruptions as that which 
Lawson recently created. I can only say that it is 
the expectation of leading Wall Street interests that 
the enormous January disbursements must advan- 
tageously affect stock-market values in the new 
year; but I call attention to the fact that whenever 
this is the case, as a rule the buying movement be- 
gins some time before the first of January, investors 
anticipating possibilities of a rise after the new 
year. For this reason, unless the market shows 
greater stimulus than it has, a continuance of 
the liquidation, with occasional advances, fol- 
lowed by reactions, would be more in accord with 
precedents. People’s Gas, paying 6 per cent., would 
sell higher perhaps more easily than most of the 
stocks on your list, if an effort were made to push 
it. Norfolk and Western, and B. and O., if the 
promised increases in dividends were made, would 
also do better. The outlook for Union Pacific, un- 
der existing conditions, is perhaps more favorable 
than that of any other stock on your list. Manhat- 
tan Elevated is now in the investment class and sells 
on that basis. Much of a reaction in it could hardly 
be anticipated. The Steel shares, I believe, are as 
high as they ought to be on earnings and prospects, 
though the rumor, which seems to have some basis 
in recent news developments, that a world-wide 
pooling arrangement is being engineered by the 
Steel Trust managers might signify a great deal. 
Such arrangements usually are not lasting and tariff 
amendments might knock them out completely, 


New York, December 29th, 1904. JASPER. 
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a year until $20,000 have been paid. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
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Back of ty volicy Contracts 
Over 200 Million Dollars < 
Capital and ae am . § 


Bank of Germany, 


ema PROVIDE YOU AND YOUR 

WIFE WITH AN INCOME FOR LIFE i 

A SUARAN TOR? Senter ot Oi Ie Sak sia se ek ed 
your wife survives you the income will be transferred to her as long as she 


lives. Should you both die before 20 annual payments of $1,000 have been 
made to you or your wife, your children or estate will receive $1,000 


Fill out coupon and learn exact cost per thousand of this 
absolute protection for you and your wife. 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company: of New York 
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OLDEST COMMUNION SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


SIX PIECES OF MASSIVE SILVER PRESENTED BY Q 


UEEN ANNE OF ENGLAND, IN 1712, FOR AN IN- 


DIAN CHAPEL, WHICH WAS NEVER BUILT, AND EVER SINCE IN POSSESSION OF ST. PETER’S 


EPISCOPAL 


Intetlectual Women Dangerous ? 
|T IS now a Leipsic professor, and not a 

learned man of Chicago, who has cast 
a fragment of hot iconoclasm into the 
arena of public debate in the shape of an 
opinion that the increasing intellectual- 
ism of woman is a dangerous thing. It 
tends, he says, to bring on blunted in- 
stincts, nervous prostration, and other 
physical ills. Not satisfied with this an- 
nouncement, the Leipsic savant goes on 
to declare that women have not advanced 
the intellectual life of mankind a single 
step. Even in their own special branches, 
such as cooking, tailoring, and education, 
the discoverers of new methods are always 
men. We cannot here attempt to refute 
such a sweeping indictment of the gentler 
sex. We can only enter what, in lcgal 
terminology, would be called a general 
denial. For the rest, we may safely leave 
the learned man of Leipsic to the mercies 
of the intellectual women whom he has 
thus decried. That he will hear from 
them right along, in a way to make him 
sorry, we are quite positive. 


Oil as Fuel. 


T IS evident that one of the great 

factors in industrial operations in 
the near future will be the use of oil as 
fuel. This product is already extensively 
in use in the steamboat service of Russia, 
and it has been substituted for coal on 
railroads in various parts of the world, 
including some of our own Western 
lines, and found to be highly advan- 
tageous. The United States consul at 
Cardiff, Wales, has recently made a re- 
port to our State Department on fuel-oil 
in which he names a number of large 
steamship companies in Holland, Ger- 
many, and Denmark that already are 
using oil in their coastwise service, and 
one of them is building two ocean-going 
steamers with an equipment for fuel-oil | 
instead of coal. Among the advantages 
of this combustible over other fuels 
mentioned are the saving of labor, the | 
absence of ashes, smoke, and dirt, the | 
smaller number of employés required, 
the smaller space occupied, and the 
higher concentration of heat. In rail- 
road service the oil has the added ad- 
vantage of abating the nuisance of smoke 
and the danger of sparks to surrounding 
property, while the rolling stock gen- 
erally is kept in a state of cleanliness, 
which is impossible on a line where coal 
is used. All this is of special and gen- 
eral interest now, when the opening of 
new oil fields in this country has added 
so largely to our national resources. 


Common Sense at Custom-houses. 


OMMON SENSE, sound public policy, 
and considerations of simple justice | 
combine in support of the order of Secre- | 
tary Shaw of the Treasury Department | 
suspending what is known as the Hart | 
decision, under which the custom- house | 
officials at our ports of entry have been | 


seizing all dutiable goods found in the | 


baggage of incoming passengers, and not | 
declared, whether they came within the 


CHURCH, THE OLDEST ENGLISH CHURCH IN ALBANY, N. Y.- 


| are awaiting development. 


|advantage of organization on a 


| gles of the three Pacific States at 4,600, - 


| Philippine Islands will no doubt con- 
|tribute materially to .the supply. 
|trade from the Pacific coast of the 
| United States is now in a strong posi- 


Koos 





prescribed one-hundred-dollar limit or 
not. These seizures, which have been 
frequent, have caused an endless amount 
of annoyance, inconvenience, and actual 
loss to innocent parties, and the order of 
suspension will be an immense relief. 
Another change, which will be of interest 
to all travelers, has lately been inaugu- 
rated under the same order of Secretary 
Shaw. It has been the practice in the 
case of a family entering from Europe to 
confine the one-hundred-dollar privilege 
to the head of the family, and to insist 
that each person only bring in articles for 
his or her own use. The customs officers 
are now of the opinion, however, that 
each individual is entitled to the entry of | 
one hundred dollars’ worth of anything, | 
whether for his own use or not. These 
modifications will help to relieve the cus- | 
toms regulations, as constituted by of- | 
ficious inspectors, of some of their odious 
features—features which have made more | 
converts to free-trade doctrines than any 
other influence exerted in that behalf. 


Oriental Lumber Markets. 


HE LUMBER markets of the Orient 
and the share which the United 
States is likely to have in supplying 
them, is the subject just now of some 
attention by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, through its bureau of 
statistics. The bureau recently received 
and published reports of American con- 
suls in the Orient which announced the 
arrival of the first cargo of lumber in 
the Chinese market by a Russian vessel 
from Vladivostok. This fact opens the 
question of future competition for the 
Oriental market between the American 
lumber interests on the Pacific coast, on 
the one hand, and that of the Russians 
in Siberia and on the Yalu River, on the 
other. In both cases enormous resources 
The Ameri- 
can industry of the Pacific coast has the 
large 
scale, and of mechanical equipment un- 
equaled by that of any other field in the 
world. This is evidenced by the rate of 
annual production. Unofficial estimates 
put the annual cut of lumber and shin- 


000,000 feet, of which California sup- 
plies 860,000,000 feet, Oregon 740,000,- 
000 feet, and Washington 2,300,000,000 
feet. At this rate it is calculated that 
the forests of the Pacific coast will be 
exhausted in forty years. From present 
indications the United States has nothing 
to fear from her rivals in the lumber 
trade of the Pacific. Ultimately, the 
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Ust BROWN’S C seemporone Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Children will take Piso’s Cure without objection, because 
its taste is pleasant. Atdruggist’s. 25¢. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is recognized by the music-loving 
| public as one of the best in the wed. Visit the ware- 
rooms, Sohmer Building, 170 Fifth Avenue, before buy- 
ing elsewhere. 
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Experience teaches foresight 
Foresight selects Life Insurance 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


The Protection of Family and Business 
interests and a practical method of 
saving — Begin Now—Write for 
particulars of a _ policy 
adapted to your needs. 


January 


The 
month of beginnings. 
The month of two 


views-Forward and 
Backward. 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 
Dept. 


S Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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best whiskey. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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Too Fat RIE & SONS, 1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Don’t ruin your stomach with | [] 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- | || 
od is perfectly sate, natural and | || 

| scientific. It strengthens the ||| 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 


nd your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall || 

. Building, St. Louis, Mo., tor Free 
Trial Treatment. Nostarving: No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 10 Ibs.a month, and is perfectly harmless 
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A MAGAZINE OF FUN 
FoR JANUARY 


A BOOK FULL OF LAUGHS 


REPLETE WITH SKETCHES BY 
AMERICA'S MOST CLEVER ARTISTS 








PRICE, 10 CENTS 
For Sale by all Newsdealers, or 
mailed on receipt of price 


JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 
[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 


| 


| 


information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No | 


charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” LesLie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


NEW DEPARTURE has just been 

made by one of the oldest of the 
English life - insurance societies, 
Hand-in-Hand, which, it is asserted by 
English authorities in insurance, cannot 
fail to have a great effect upon the fu- 
ture of life insurance throughout the 
world. The departure is nothing less 
than the entire abolition of what. is 
known as the bonus system. At the 
end of October the Hand-in-Hand Com- 
pany, which is said to value its liabilities 
on a stronger basis than any other in- 
surance company in the world, ceased to 
issue to new policy 
which participate in the future profits of 
the company. Whether such an inno- 
vation would be advantageous for the 
standard American insurance companies 
generally, under the laws and regula- 
tions in force here, is a question for in- 
surance experts. It is doubtless true 
that the bonus system is cumbersome 
and inconvenient in the extreme. In the 
great majority of cases it involves the 
payment of high rates of premium and 
provides for the return to the policy- 
holder of the superfluous extra which he 
pays. Especially in inferior companies, 
the bonuses fluctuate from time to time, 
sometimes yielding very poor results to 
the policy-holders. In selecting a life 
policy under the present system it is 
necessary to consider the probabilities as 
to the future profits of life-assurance 


the | 


LESLIE'S 


| Foreign Theatrical Attractions. 


Continued from page 6. 


York, but no invitation has seemed to 
appeal to her until Mr. Tyler this year 
made her a proposition which she could 
hardly overlook, and consequently she is 
on the list of new attractions for Broad- 
way in the not very distant future. I 
trust she will be “‘ put wise ’’ to the fact 
that for the American public “‘ the play's 


| the thing,’’ and that she will be careful 


-holders contracts | 


| staples were very large, and there was | 


companies, which is a task that none but | 


the expert can accomplish satisfactorily. 
The great majority of people would much 
prefer to have an absolutely guaranteed 
contract, provided they were certain that 
in taking such a policy the insurance com- 
pany was not making too much profit out 
of the payments made. 


“*W.,”’ Hawley, Penn.: From all the knowledge I 
can obtain I do not commend the scheme. I am 
asking for further particulars and will advise you 
later if you need additional information. 

‘A. B.C.,’”’ Montana: The Prudential, of New- 
ark, N. J., the Mutual Life, the New York Life, and 
the Equitable all issue annuities, and there is little, 
if any, difference in the rates charged. Subscription 
Oe ive ad 

’ Waterbury, Wash.: Your complaint is not 
new. * Ms any similar ones have been made to me. It 
seems to be a case for a lawyer. Under the shrewd- 
ly worded terms of the contract the company ap- 
pears to have the better of the situation. Its action 
may be legal, but it certainly does not seem to be 


equitable. 
< 
fre : 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to four new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the finest Washington’s Birthday picture reach- 
ing us by February 5th ; a prize of $10 for the most ac- 
ceptable Easter picture coming to hand by April 5th; 
a prize of $10 for the best Decoration Day picture 
arriving not later than May 15th; and a prize of $10 
for the picture sent in by June 15th, which most 
truly expresses the spirit and significance of the 
Fourth of July. These contests are 
and should bring out many competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be Subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproductior. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 


N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the address ia not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “* Leslie’s Maga- 
zine’’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 





| attempting to 





all attractive, | 


in her selection of a ‘‘ vehicle.’’ If she 
is not, Liebler & Co. will have to close 
their doors as theatrical importers, and 
confine their efforts to the exploitation of 
such little $100,000 a year stars as Miss 
Eleanor Robson, who is even now the 
firm’s pet attraction—and little wonder ! 


a * 


The Slaughter on the Railroads. 


ANY THINGS were achieved in 
America during the year which has 

just closed over which the country has 
reason to be proud and happy. The 
crops of corn, cotton, wheat, and other 


marked and gratifying advancement 
along all the lines of industrial and 
commercial activity. But the interests 
of truth and justice compel a recognition 
of the fact that in a matter of such vital 
importance as the safeguarding of life 
on our railway lines the record of the 
past year was black with horrors and dis- 
tinctly discreditable to us as a nation and 
a people. In the twelvemonth ending 
with the middle of October, fifteen rail- 
road wrecks in each of which the num- 
ber killed exceeded ten resulted in 455 
deaths and 561 injured. This does not 
include any of the too numerous acci- 
dents occurring every day, in which from 
one to five or six are killed ; nor does it 
include the hundreds of railroad em- 
ployés and pedestrians killed and hurt 

the former while attending to their du- 
ties, the latter when crossing tracks or 
board or leave trains. 
Within the last nine years, 67,148 per- 
sons were killed and 439,542 injured 
through accidents on American railways, 
a slaughter appalling to contemplate, 
especially when accompanied, as railroad 
accidents often are, with the added hor- 
rors of death by fire. The record of 
American roads in this respect suffers 
greatly by comparison with the casualty 
records of other countries. In Great 
Britain, which has a railroad mileage of 
22,100 as against 200,000 in America, no 
passengers were killed in 1901, and only 
thirty-four in 1903. In 1902, one pas- 
senger out of every 198,036,545 carried 
in Britain was killed. While considera- 
ble allowance must be made here for the 
great difference in mileage and the 
rapid expansion of American lines, with 
a consequent increase in the risks of 
travel, these are aot enough to relieve 
us from the indictment of carelessness, 
neglect, and indifference in the manage- 
ment of our railroad systems so far 
as the safety of passengers is con- 
cerned. Several causes have been as- 
signed by competent authorities for our 
unhappy pre-eminence in railroad dis- 
asters, chief among these causes being 
improperly-constructed road-beds, single 
tracks, overworked employés, and an in- 
crease of traffic beyond the capacity of 
equipment. In the last analysis all these 
causes are resolved into one—the haste 
to get rich 
almost every other sphere of American 
life and business activity — inflated 
values, abnormal profits, 
superficial work, the feverish desire to 


outstrip rivals and make a big showing | 


on paper, at least. In other departments 


of commerce and industry these evils | 


| produce their bad results in other forms ; 


on the railroads the results are seen in 
an awful harvest of suffering and death. 


Glad News for One. 


Aunt Hannah—‘‘ Have you told any 
one of your engagement to Mr. Sweet- 
ser ?”’ 

Edith—** No. I haven’t told a soul, 
except Bessie Miller, who thought he 
was going to ask her.”’ 
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for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes : 


White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Columbus, 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Dennison Avo. Providence, R. 1. 
Portland, Ore. Richmond, Va. 
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Washington, D. 0, 
211 N. Capitol St. 

Dwieht, Ii. 

Marion, Ind. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Crab Orchard, Ky. 

Portland, Me. 


Lexington, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
St. Louls, No. 

283 Locust St. 
Alhambra Hot Springs, Moat. 
North Copsey, 5 NH 
Baffalo, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1170 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON & 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla, 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 

















The “ Clyde Line ”’ is the favorite route 


between New York, Boston, Putia- 
DELPHIA, and EASTERN PoINTs, and 
CHARLESTON, 5S. C., and JACKSON- 
VILLE, FLA., making direct connection 


for all points South and Southwest. 

FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND 
SUPERIOR SERVICE 

M. 













G. 





Tueo, G. Ecrr, 





W-™. P, CLypeE & Co.,, 
19 State Street; New York 


General aia 











HENRY B. HYDE 


OUNDER 





JANUS Bae 


‘ ER:JIOL 


J.WALEXANDER LHYDI 


SIDENT ‘ i 1EN 

















let another year 


without 








pass away 


giving to your family the protection 
alone give. 
Endowment 
ated 


| pmee that life assurance can 


| By means of an 
| Policy in the Equitable you can 


only give: them this protection but at 
> 
LY 


the same time provide for your 
A, 


maturer years. 
Send coupon below, for particulars. 


Own 





“a 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 23 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment policy tor § 


if issued 

pa Knees . years of age. 

Name ioe 
Address 


























THE HUMORIST IN THE MUSIC-HALL. 

‘¢+LADIES AND GENTS—As this gent ’as been so kind in giving ’is services—my pal, 
as I said, being took ill of a sudden—I shall now be able to conclude with an exhibition of 
sparring. ‘To make a fairer match, I shall direct all my blows on one spot, say, ’is dicky, 
and anywhere I it ’im outside that spot won’t count.” (App/ause.)— Sketch. 


| WILSON 
| WHISKEY 


| THAT’S ALL! 











LAWN FENCE 


feseeaes Made of Steel. Lasts a life- 
—oc ce sce | Vaaaee time. We have no Agents. 
BYYVZY) Sold to ons at Wholesale Prices. 
Theeg 7 Cts.afoot up. Cheaper 

ree oot Be 8 hey fnSn ba fo Catalogue Free, 
| KITSELMAN 





eee ae 


NAA AALS A Bae ALE BROTHERS, 
nnd Box 829. Muneie, Indiana, 


I It reason the phot ograp hs in 
| "Leslie's Weekly" are brighter and 
clearer than any other weekly is be 


cause the half tones are artistically ators) (ars | 
by us 


HENRY BLOCK ENGRAVING Co 


240 ka I wenty eighth Street New York 


and Liquor Habit curedin 10 
N to 20 days. No pay tillcured 
| Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
; Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio: 


DOUBLE TRACK 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
B January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 
bA\)} y SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 


Daily except Sunday, New York and St. 
* Augustine. Two other fast trains daily. 


New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 


: G @) U T & ae a E U M AT | S M f ALEX.8. SN eulng Kastern Passenger Agt. 














ashington, D. (, 
. H. HARDWICK, P, 'T. M. 
W. H, TAYLOE, G. P, 








(H, HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over itt 
any paper; never scratch or spurt 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PointeD 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING 
Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 28 ots., and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. — Sound one, stick to it ! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WitLiam STREET, New York 
or any Stationery Store. 
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EVaNS | PIANOS _ 






















NIAGARA FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL. 







+ ’ 






Li th THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
ive eg LIST OF THE HIGHEST 


Simple Life 













in Greater New 


A\| e LESLIE'S WEEKLY 










HEALTHFULNESS, 
PURITY, AND 
CLEANLINESS 
are the three 
essentials 
found 

in 













f 


These j 
qualities are /}; 
secured by the / 
employment of expert 
bréw masters and expe- 
rienced help, a modern plant 
and the use of the best materials 
without regard to cost. 
Ask for High Life. 


Oil THE BEST 
MA i nei BEER 
Ps , ; 

MILLER BREWING co. . MILWAUKEE 


ho 


acer TA @ vomes 
Overland 
Limited 


The fastest, most complete and best 
equipped transcontinental train, via the most 
direct route between Chicago and San Francisco, 
over the double-track railway between Chicago 
and the Missouri River. 
All the provisions for comfort and luxury known 
to modern travel are included in its equipment. 
Fast through train, less than three days to 
San Francisco. 


The Best of Everything. 


Two fast trains daily, Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. 


Send four cents in stamps for booklets describing California, with maps, 
list of California hotels with their rates, and other information 
of interest to prospective ‘travelers. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P gor Traffic M gorC. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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